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Mr. William A. Coleman, our old and fait 
agent in the city of New York, is generally empowere 
to transact business felative to the Recister, and has 
ch of the accounts of all our subscribers resident in 
or adjacent to the city. Mr. Calvin Holbrook, who is 
collecting for other editors in the interior of the state of 
New York, has a general charge and power over our 
business therein, as to the collection of monics on the 
accounts furnished him from this office, or the receipt of 
ayment for new subscribers obtained by him. W e are 
thus particular, out of respect to scve “al kind triends 
aud punctual agents at different places, who will continue 
to be furnished with our bills, and to transact business 
for us as heretofore. ' 
We respeetially solicit our numetous subseribers in 
New York, and in all the rest of the states, to recollect, 
that the payment of our dues is the essential o7/ to keep 
dur pressa-moving. An attention to this matter is speei- 
ally needed just now. 
Se 
With feelings not easy to be described, the senior 
editor of this paper acknowledges his grateful sense of 
the very unexpected usc of his name in a resolution pas- 
sed by the large and respectable meeting of his fellow 
citizens, friends of domestic industry, held in the hall of 
the Maryland Institute, in this city, on ‘I uesday last, and 
en account of the regular toast given at the great Pitts- 
dinner, in approbation of his efforts in favor of the 
American system. The other names with which his own 
is associated, have rendered more valuable the kind com- 
pliments paid him. 
Contrary mer practice on some other like occa- 
i “ha a record of these things to be made— 
s fitted for it; and in the belhef that a good 
n isthe best legacy which he ean leave his chil- 
ecause of the hope it encourages that they, also, 
tavorto deserve one. 
entlydevoted to the success of national industry, 
ly the friend of every branch of it, in the east, mid- 
dle, south or west, and hostile to no onc—and from the 
time when an apprentice in 1796-7 to the present day, 
an otcasiOnal writer in favor of building up the indepen- 
dence of our country through the prosperity of American 
labor and the generation of American teelings in all prac 
ticable ways—the editor may, perhaps, claun something 
on the seore of consistency and because of his zeal—(for, 
as to those things, he never for a moment faltered in_his 
course), though oftentimes oppressed with a humbling 
sense of his want of ability to render justice to the great 
cause in which he was engaged; but it was his fortune to 
labor with some of mighty intelcct and unextinguishable 
fervency—and a certain degree of success has attended 
our “common efforts” for what we honestly believe is 
“the common good.” Nil desperandu was a motto which 
we “nailed to the mast;” and, in the bright progress of 
events, in.the complete and happy fulfilment of all our 
predictions as to the effects that would follow a real pro- 
tection to our own manufactures, there certainly is much 
reason for congratulation—the protected ariicies being 
cheaper and better than the impoited, and also passing 
themselves into the exports of the United States j—and 
we yet hope afd believe, that the long resisting and still 
severély opposing south, will give up the pride of opinion 
to the fruit of experience, and unite with our system. 
That district of our comitry, because of its great products 
votton and sugar, in the domestic manuiacture of the 
former and domestic consumption of the latter, we ven- 
ture to say, derives a greater proportionate benefit from 
the operation of our principles than any: other section of 
the republic. And we also expect to see the ten thou- 
sand verdant hills of western Virginia covered with sheep, 
and te behold the invaluable water-power in her beauti- 
ful valleys applied to employ and bless a teeming popula- 
‘Yon of busy happy freemen—rich in virtue, rich im wealth, 
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nd invaluable because of their willingness, supported by 
their ability, to defend the rights and liberties of this 
uch favored land. Then will the “fancient dominion”’ 
grow in strength, and hold a highest rank among her 
sister states—then will atguments on abstract questions 
vield to the acquisition of positive benefits, and the natural 
advantages which a bountiful Gop has bestowed, be tisedl 

to advance the cotnfort of his creatures—“desert places 4 
be nfade glad, and the wilderness blossom ds the rosé.” 
Such are our wishes for our most strenuous opponents, 

if they will not adopt our system—we dnly ask that they 
will not “protest” against a policy which hearly or about 
three fourths of the people of the United States feel and 
know to be advantageous to them, without trenching up-- 
on the interests of the minority—for we assert, that every 
really protected article, supplied by the national industry, 

is cheaper and better because of that protection, and afc | 
able to shew that manufactures increase, instead of ditai-” 


nish, the foreign commerce of our country. 
—_——s ‘ | 
$0 >We publish a memorial to congress, adopted by ee 
a meeting of the citizens of Charleston, S. C. against an oe 
“inerease of the duties upon woollen goods.” We're» 


gard it asa political manifesto, the product of the wis- 

dom of the south, and as explanatory of the opinions ‘and 

wishes and resolution of leading persens in that part’ of ; 
the union. It is rich in matter for comment, and a litfle 
arithmetic applied to some of its statements will be ex- ‘ 
ceedingly useful. Mafiy of its admissions are repugnant 

to its general argument, and the manner of its conclugion 

is exceedingly unfortunate for the parties sending it forth: 

and, as there already is a ‘‘firm union of the south” 

against the proposition, we are totally at a loss to discov- 

er the policy of this proceeding, any more than we were . 
to ascertain that exposed by Mr. Giles’ famous resolu- 
tions—but we are glad that it has appeared. We bglicve 

that the south is the least ‘*taxed” of any portion of the 

United States—that it profits most by the tariff—that it 

isthe best protected part of our country. We seriously 

believe these things; and, when we shall receive a copy 

of the annual report of the secretary of the treasury, on 





the commerce and navigation of the United States, for 
:the past year, (oe publication of which has been thus 
tlong unhappily delayed,* because many facts are much 
needed for the information of the people at this partieu- 
lar time), we shall review this memorial, and offer some 
facts and figures that may amuse, if they shall not in- 
struct, certain of our readers. Experience is better than 
speculation, and we prefer practice to theory. An esti- 
mate of the value of such articles proceeding,from 
“chambers of commerce,” is built upon observation 
that cannot deceive us, and we feel fully prepared to 
mect the reason of the memorial before us with éests 
which will not be ashamed. 





CULTIVATION OF THR ViNE. We look to the south 
for our future supplies of the ‘‘generous juice” of the 
the grape. Uf adopted and cultivated as furnishing a sta- 

le commodity, ‘‘the vine covered hills” of North and 

outh Carolina, Georgia, &c. may become as famous in 
song as those of France, and our fellow citizefis of that 
part of our country have a new and valuable article for 
the market, on which the tariff will act asa bounty in 
their favor, for very many years to come. 

We have been often applied to by gentlemen resident 
in the rich and happy western parts: of the states named 
and some others, for information as to treatises on the cul- 
tivation of the vine: and we publicly repeat what we have 
many times mentioned, that William Lee, esq. one of the 








*It is a very laborious volume to prepare and } rmsd 
and, no doubt, there are sufficient causes for the delay, 
but, from theturn that things have taken, it has aeqyiped 
unusual importance, and we are anxious to have dt, 
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. 
auditors at Washington, has long been preparing a work 
on this subject, which, we have no doubt, will prove it- 
self of national importance. In reply to a late letter 
from us on the subject, he says— ¢ 

‘*My dear sir: 1 shall not be able to get my work t 
the press before October. I wish to make it as perfect | 





as possible, and it is necessary I should avail myselfgof | mén 


the information contained in some recent publications on 


the vine that have of late appeared in France, which I |. 


have read within these few days. Rely on it, this is to be 
a great wine country.” 

Tne Ratt Road. We have received an interesting 
letter from a gentleman in Kanawha county, Virginia, to- 

ther with a copy of the proceedings of a meeting of 

e citizens, and of an essay, concerning the proposed 
rail.road from Baltimore to the Ohio river. All these 
urge upon the consideration of the managers, the impor- 
tant and beneficial results that would follow a location of 
the road through the fine valley of Virginia, and its ter- 
mination at the Great Kanawha, instead of not descend- 
ing lower than the Little Kanawha, as at present is 
provided in the act of Virginia—the liberty to do which 
it is thought may be obtained. The reasons urged in 
favor of this proposition, as to the probable increase of 
business on the road and its remoyal from the danger of 


he handed over to some of the gentlemen whose business 
it ® to act upoh the matter: we ourselves being ¢om- 
pelied to decline the insertion of discussions about par- 
ticular lines for the road, from the impossibility of giving 
up tlie room to them which an impartial notice of ail 
would require. 

We are happy to assure our friends in the west of our 

erfect confidence that a rail road will be made from 

altimore to the Ohio river, and that the management 
of this great work is placed in the hands of gentlemen 
who are second to no others for their public spirit, sound 
diseretion and ample means, to accomplish all that may 
be Teasonably hoped for, and to commence as soon as 
due examinations will justify them. The people of Bal- 
timore place cntire reliance upon them, and each of 
them is deeply interested in the success of the project. 

And we see it stated in the American Farmer, that the 
directors of the Baltimore and Qhio rail road company, 
have been informed by the seeretary of war, that the offi- 
cers appolnted to make the rceonnoisanees would be rea- 
dy ina few weeks to enter upon that duty; in less than 
a month, they will be in afull course of operation. 

SuSQUEHANNab Navicgacion. Mr. J. Bigler, of the 
Rising-Sun tavern, Front street, Harrisburg, kcpt an ac- 
count of the rafts and arks that descended the Susquehan- 
nah, past that place, between the 28th of February and 
23d June, 1827.—The account, belicved to be accurate, is 
as follows: 

Rafts 1631 Itis supposed, that the rafts contained 

Arks 1570 § on an average 25,000 feet of lumber, which 
would amount in feet, to 40,775,000. 

It is supposed that about 200 arks were laden with an- 
thracite coal, averaging 55 tons each—11,000 tons. 

The remaining 1,170, arks, were laden principally with 
flour and whiskey, for the Baltimore market, and carried 
on an average, 400 bbls. each making 468,000 barrels, 

It is supposed that about 500 keel bottomed boats also 
descended, carrying from 800 to 900 bushels of wheat— 
say800—making 244,000 bushels. This will give some 
idea of the country watered by the Susquehannah and its 
branches. 

THE WOOLLEN M4NUPACTURE. We regret that the 
editor of the “Louisville Advertiser’? had not seen our 
correction of a material error cohcerning certain manufac- 
tures of flannels, before he published the article in his 
paper of the 9th inst. our corrections having been made 
on the 2nd. But he hardly had time to have seen it, 
and it might also have eseaped his notice. Our chief 
error was a (iteral one, and how it occurred no other than 
a printer can suppose, because he knows such things zil/ 
happen. We only allowed 20 or 30,000 dollars for the 
wool used, when we meant to have said 120 or 130,000 
—~and, upon better information, 160,000. But the editor of 





the “Advertiser” several times repeats it, that 900,000 
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ee a | 
———— 


Ibs. of wool cost only 20,000 dollars, or less than 2} 
ts per Ib. and some of his other calculations are, prac- 
ically, not much more correct than this allowance tor 
the cost of wool. 
' [tis not worth while to go into details relative to the 
profits of the. flannel manufacture, even though practical 
were at hand to give us information—but we have 
none such to consult. It is but a small part of the wool- 
, business, and, from the nature of the article, cannot 
greatly extended unless by ExrortaTions, which, we 
believe, have already commenced—and flannels are the 
only branch of the woollen manufacture that yield a pro- 
fit on the labor and capital, ingenuity and enterprize, em- 
barked in it; and the profit, we learn, and are certain, is a 
moderate one, for there is enough of leveling competition. 
But, whether it be large or small, is a matter of no sort of 
interest to consumers—seeing that we now make at home 
some thousand more peices of flannel than were import- 
ed before the passage of the tariff of 1824, and that the 
domestic article is better and cheaper than ever the fo- 
reign one was. That which followed the minimum valua- 
tion for duty upon cotton goods, is following in regard 
to flannels; and will as certainly apply to the last as to 
first, in six months after the passage of a Jaw which shall 
protect the manufacture. against the gansbling specula- 
tions of British merchants and secure regzwdarity in the 
home market. The present duty of 354 per cent. ad 
val. is sufficient for these purposes, if really imposed and 
collected. But it is not—and hence the desire of levying 
a; duty upon the square yard, which the ingenuity of 
British adventurers cannot escape. We repeat it—and 
the fact is worth ten thousand calculations, even if made 
by Mr. Cambreleng, that American flanne)s are rapidly 
driving the foreign article out of the market, because of 
their superior quality and more moderate price—and flan- 
nels in general, are cheaper than such goods were before 
the enactment of the tariff law of 1824, which established 
the domestic manufacture ofthem. If the editor of the 
‘*Advertiser” doubts this, let him inquire of his neighbors 
who have been accustomed to buy and sell them, and he 
will discover the practical value of his estimates about 
the profits of the manufacturers; and sée}if he himselt 
is correct, what profits foreigners have “hithert ized 
out of us. 
The ‘‘Advertiser” wonders at the saying, that 
certain flannels had not been made in our country 
imported, an amount ‘‘as” equal to double thei ¥i 
would have been against us. ff Great Britain, &e. W 
admit the products of a large majority of our agricultafal 
and other laborers which she prohibits, we should not 
have made the assertion. She takes nothing, or as noth- 
ing, that is grown, manufactured or procured by the la- 
bor of persons resident north of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers; and we much question whether the editor of the 
‘‘Advertiser” can point out one dollar’s worth of the 
product of industry in Kentucky which might have been 







additionally sent tc Europe, (or indeed, of any other. of 


the states), had not these flannels been made at home. If 
the fact suggested is true, and deny it who can? _ the re- 
sult is, that the creation of 600,000 dollars worth of do- 
mestic flannels is as equal toa gain of 1,200,000 to our 
country, had such goods been imported and consumed by 
us. Our exports to England, or Europe, do not pay for 
our imports from, by millions on millions a year; and the 
present trade with Europeans would not be sustained by us 
two years, except because of profits earned by our inter- 
course with other nations, and of the labor variously em- 
ployed by us in many occupations and in all parts of the 
world, that tribute may be paid to British manufacturers 
and capitalists. We will not pay any part of this tribute, 
if we can avoid it. If Old England will not take bread 
for flannels, we desire to have the latter made in New 
England, (it not convenient as yet to make them in Ma- 
ryland, though they soon will be), which receives of the 
grain-growing states the equivalent of about seven hun- 
dred thousand barrels of flour a year—an amount equal to 
three fourths of the whole quantity exported to foreign pla- 
ces,— not one barrel being permitted for consumption In 
England. 





Trape or Savannan, ‘The exports from Savannah 
for eight months, ending Sist May, amount to 174,365 
bales of cotton, 11,339 tierces of rice, and 420 hhds. o 
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tobacco, exceeding those of the same time last year, by | 


94.000 bales of cotton, 2,463 tierces of rice, and 86 hhds. of 
tobacco, and being an increase over same period of 1825 
of 71,751 bales of cotton, 5,427 tierces rice, and 406 hhds. 
tobacco. The foreign exports of cotton this season, fall 
short of the last by 468 bales. The foreign export of 
sea islands is over 9,000 bags greater this season than the 
There is now in port—30 ships and barques, 9 brigs, 
9 schooners, 3 sloops, of which 26 are bound to fore 

rts, principally Liverpool. It is said these vessels will 
be sufficient to carry all the cotton that will be shipped 
during the remainder of the season. 


SEMINOLE INDIANS. The East Florida Herald states 
that a talk was held on the 24th May with the Seminole 
indians, the object of which was to express the desire of 
the government, that they would remove from their pre- 
sent locations to the country pe a the Mississip i. At 
this talk, says the Herald, col. White urged in favor of 
their removal, many reasons founded upon the incongru- 
ous habits of the Indians, with those of the whites; and 
the comparative difference between the country offered 
them andl that which they now occupy. The Indians, 
however, promptly refused to abandon their residence, 
and also to send a deputation to examine the lands pro- 

osed to them, which had been suggested by colonel 

‘hite. He exhorted them, in concluding the meeting, 
to remain within their boundaries, and threatened them 
with punishment, should they transgress. 





WasSHINGTON’s ParERS. It is announced that Wash- 
ington’s papers, removed from Mount Vernon by Mr. 
Sparks, have safely arrived at Boston, and that a pros- 
pectus of the proposed publication of these valuable re- 
fics will be shortly presented to the public. 





InELAND hasa present population of nearly seven mil- 
lions, and increasing—notwithstanding the misery that 
abounds in the land. 


Mr. O’Connell, ina speech delivered in Dublin, about 
the middle of April, described the state of lreland 
thus— 

‘Never was there a period when less advantage could 
acerue to those who come into power. It isright to state 
that misery and horror are spread extensively throughout 
Irelaid—poverty pervades the land—those who were 
formerly ragged, are now naked—those who were fa- 
mishing are now starving—physical suffering has gone 
beyond the bounds of human endurance, and your very 
fields are become charnel houses of the dead! If some- 
thing be not done, the prospect is most horrible. Every 
man who ean is going away—thirty thousand persons are 
on their way this spring from the south to the Americas. 
Those who remain in the country are placed in a dread- 
ful condition—under the pretence of religion, the spirit 
of animosity has been aroused—rancour, malignity and 
party zeal were never so great, and men are invoked in 
the name of God to hate one another. Even the hum- 
drum pleaders in my own profession attempt to climb 
the ladder of preferment by the hand-rope of bigotry. 
It is said that the vultures have a prophetic power ot dis- 
cerning those fields where they know a feast upon some 
careass approaches. ‘The legal vultures, 1 hope, will be 
disappointed; and though they have been crowing for a 
full meal, I trust they will meet with nothing but starva- 
tion [cheers. |” 

Britisa coronrat TRADE. A letter dated Kingston, 
Jam. May 26, says—-The duke of Manchester has just 
issued his order to the collector of the customs to lay the 
double duties on all articles imported after the first of 
June. 

(The house in St. Jago de Cuba, to which the above 
letter was addressed, is the branch ofa commereial firm 
in this city. We understand that the ‘double duties’ re- 
fer to American produce coming from the ‘‘neutral is- 
lands,’? as they continue to be called in common parlance. 
A measure of this kind was to be expeeted: and perhaps 
the introduction of American produce into the British 
islands will be totally prohibited, exeept by way of the 


ee ee eee 
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ALTERING AN INDICTMENT. During the session of 
the cireuit court lately holden in Washington Co. N. ¥. a 
novel case came up for trial, the attorney for the district 
having been indicted for Sorgeny.. The facts of the case 





as detailed in the Washington Post, are as follows. 
An indictment had been presented by the grand ju 
against one Thomas Hubbard for certain misdeeds, whie 
were particularly set forth in twenty-one counts. But 
in some of these counts, the actor was called Samuel 
Hubbard, and in others Thomas Howard. ‘These misno- 
mers were noticed by the prisoner’s counsel, and relied 
upon as part of his defence, but on trial it was found the 
indictment had been altered, and the variations of the 
name no longer existed. The alterations were 
upon Joseph B. Lathrop, esq. the district attorney, and 
so fully and incontestibly proven, that he was indicted 
the grand jury, then in session. On Friday, he was tri 
Mr. I. Williams prosecuting the indictment, and Mr. 
John L. Wendell defending. The evidence was strong 
and irresistible. In fact, before the trial was finished, 
Mr. Lathrop frankly acknowledged to the jury that hedid 
make the alterations, and had done it i ‘antly, under, a 
belief that he had a right to do so, e court, as,we un- 
derstand, charged the jury, that, if they deemed the al- 
terations immaterial, or believed that they were made, as 
the prisoner alleged, without any felonious intent, the 
should acquit him, and he was accordingly acquitted. It 
is acknowdedged on all hands, that the conduct of Mr. 
Lathrop, in the matter, was highly improper and wholly 
unwarrantable. And if, after years of experience, he 
was yet so ignorant of his rights and duty as public prose- 
cutor, as thus grossly to violate both, it may be well 
doubted, whether he was ever fit for the office, or should 
longer be permitted to hold it. 





THECROPS OF GRAIN, in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vire 
ginia, and, indeed, generally over the United States, pro- 
mise great abundance, though the fly has desolated many 
fields in various places. Wheat, as well as cotton, will bear 
a low price; there is but a small foreign demand for the first, 
and the foreign market is glutted with the last.. We 
must eat our own bread stuffs and manufacture our cotton 
at home. 
THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICS. Our accounts from Mexi- 
co, Colombia, Peru &c. are far from being satisfactory. 
There is a great want of stability in all of them, and the 
principles of liberty seem yet to be but little understood; 
and the superstitious and ignorant multitude are made the 
prey ofartful and wicked men in numerous and importe 
ant instances. The jealousy of these, also, of one another, 
and a real want of good feeling between the several states, 
we apprehend will prevent any useful meeting of depu- 
ties ina general congress for the better promoting the 
common benefit; and it appears that, in general, the 
British have a much stronger hold on the affections of the 
people of these countries than we have, because of the 
greater apparent zeal with which they have espoused the 
cause of Routh American independence. It is in the nae 
ture of our government that we should proceed delibe- 
rately, if not sametimes coldly, in matters of this sort, 
and the opposition to the Panama mission has been per- 
verted to our disadvantage. Our best wishes continue 
for the successful march of light and liberty in these in- 
teresting portions of the earth. 


Jupcr RocuesTER, the secretary of the mission to the 
South American congress, has arrived at New Orleans, 
from Vera Cruz. 

Grorncta. Mr. Habersham, the district attorney of 
Georgia, resigned his station, as it appears by a letter of 
his published in the Savannah Republican, because he 
could not, a aS to his ene right and wrong, 

roceed inst the surveyors of Georgia, tre si 
ines the “indian territory—as directed by ie Deen 
government to do. His resignation was forthwith ac- 
cepted, anda successor, Mr, McAllister, appointed. 








Com. Porter, arrived Vera Criz on the 18th 
his object is stated to be to bring reinforcements to his 
squadron lying at Key West, which, when reinforced, 





Canadas and of Liverpool. | [ Phila. Gazette. 





would act in concert with the Colombian squadron @painst 


their enemies. 
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Santa Fe apventTuRrERS. The Santa Fe adventurers 
Who recently left Missouri on a commercial expedition, 
i¢ed at their place of rendezvous, the Blue Springs, 
onthe ‘15th May. The company amounts to about 150 
then, having with them fifty three wagons and pleasure 
carriages. lt is the largest that has ever traversed the 
route; a form of government has been adopted, and offi- 
cers elected to carry it into execution. ‘The cavalcade 
extends nearly a mile in length, and the most sanguine 
expectations are entertained, that these enterprising in- 
dividuals will successfully accomplish their hazardous 
undertaking. 
| nemenienel 
LituTftnaxt Percivat. The newspapers recently 
contained an account of the arrest of lieutenant Percival, 
jate commander of the schoonei' Dolphin, on his arrival 
at New York from the Pacific ocean. A *triend to justice”’ 
has communicated the following statements to the editors 
of the Baltimore American, as containing a true account 
of the circumstances which led to lieut. Percival’s im- 
prisonment, which as an act of justice to that officer, we 
give a place in the Register, and, if correct, must think 
that his conduet on the occasion was perfectly justifiable. 
‘Phe reputation of our officers is public property, and 
should be’preserved without blemish. 
“. On the 27th of January, 1826, the lieutenant, then 
@bmmending the U. S. schooner Dolphin, lying at Woa- 
hvo, one of the Sandwich Islands, was applied to for 
assistance by capt. Edwards, whose ship, the London, 
was ashore at Ranai, (another island of the same group), 
i danger of being entirely lost, and her cargo, including 
#@ latg® amount of money, exposed to plunder by the 
natives and refugees in'the island As the Dolphin was 
then lying dismasted, and Edwards represented his pro- 
arty to be in the most imminent danger, lieutenant ber. 
cival chartered a vessel at Woahoo, put on board a crew 
‘of fifty men from his own ship, with a superior chief of 
the island, and immediately proceeded to the wreck of 
the London. Here, by his active interference and assist- 
‘ancé, the property already plundered was restored, far- 
thier depredations prevented, and the cargo and money 


‘ 


‘the Dolphin. 
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soners, however, were not suffered to escape. They 
were arraigned and punished under the statute for “o}. 
taining goods under false pretences,” and sentenced each 
to three years imprisonment. 

DeaF AND DUMB aSyLuM. The American deaf and 
dumb asylum at Hartford, Con. is in a flourishing con 
dition, containing 130 pupils. The whole number oj 
pupils who have been admitted is 248; of whom 38 be- 
longed to Connecticut, and the remainder were from 14 
other states of the union, excepting one from Havana: 5) 
are now supported there wholiy or in part by the state of 
Massachusetts, 12 by New Hampshire, 9 by Maine, ani 
22 by Vermont. 





Cotomnia. The New York Daily Advertiser says— 
We have lately heard of several eireumstanees, which if 
truly represented, cannot be taken otherwise than as ine 
dications that the dissentions between the Colombian con- 
stitutional government and general Bolivar are, tending 
towards an adjustment. If it can be effected without 
the surrender of principle or security, we shal] heartily 
rejoice in it. The congress had not yet assembled; but 
a decree was issued on the 10th April convoking it ata 
new place, Tunja, on account. of the sickness of a mem- 
ber detained at that place. Bolivar was at Caracas on 
the 6th of June. 





ALBANY MINERAL water. An analysis has been 
made of the mineral water discovered on the premises ci 
Messrs. Boyd and McCullough, from which it appears 


that it is equal to the far tamed Ballston and Saratoga 
| water. 


It is calculated that upwards of one thousand persons 
visited the above spring in one day before breaktast, and 
that they drank 250 gallons of water in two hours! 

STEAM BOATS ON THE Rune. The editor of the New 
York ‘‘Evening Post” has extracted from the Journal de 
Bruxelles, several interesting particulars relative to the 
steam boats onthe Rhine. ‘hese,’ it is said, ‘will 


of the* London safely embarked, and brought on board | bear a comparison, not only with any of the steam boats 
Lieut. P. was detained in this service se- | 0n the waters of the continent, but with those of Ameri- 


‘yeral days from his own ship, and received from Ed-/¢8, to say nothing of the English steam boats, which are 


@ cases. 


lief. 


‘-wards thankful acknowledgments of his aid, which was | Still more defective, as concerus the safety of the pas- 
. rendered without any claim of the commissions usual in  Sengers.”” In this respect, which is the most Important 
The only demand made on Edwards was of | one of the enterprise, the steam boats of the Rhine are 
nent of the freight of the vessel chartered for his re- | thought to possess all possible advantages. J 

This just demand, amounting to the suin of only | Dable measure of safety, even to a degree of supertiu- 
$800, eaptain Edwards at first assented to, but finally, | OUS precaution, has been taken to remove the danger, 
after many vexatious negotiations, refused to comply jand those precautions surpass all which have hitherto 
with; on which he was informed that the money from the | been used. 


Every imagi- 


With the machinery is connected a piece ol 


London would be detained on board the Dolphin, till | mechanism which promises perfect safety. This is 2n 
the usual freight and deposite fee was paid—the officers hydraulic press, by which the boiler is every day put to 


of the Dolphin, inceused at his conduct, having deter- 
mined to stand on their legal rights. Edwards subse- 
quently tendered a sum inadequate to the actual expense 
of the vessel which had been chartered, which was, of 
eourse, refused. It is on these grounds, together with 
some personal disagreement, that Edwards Srosigtd se- 
yeral actions against lieut. P. on the latter’s arrival at 
New York. 

Lieut. Percival has incurred another suit. He had 
been the agent in recovering from a sea-captain, well 
kuown in New York, a large sum of money, the pro- 
ceeds of a cargo committed to the captain by a commer- 
celal house in Baltimore, an account of which he had de- 
ferred rendering to the owners till fortunately overtaken 
in a distant port, and ¢ompelléd to refund. An action 
has been “brought by this man against licut. P. for the 
money.thuts pescued by him. 

Cur monsy. Two men have lately been tried at Ge- 
neva, in the state of New York, for passing bad money. 
This offence did not come under the statute for counter- 
feiting, as the money was what is called cut money. It 

yas composed of parts of different bank bills, fromm several 
of which a picee was taken so as to make six bills out of 
fire. The device was an ingenious one, as the bills had 
the appearance of being good, and were so in fact, with 
the exception of being an inch too short. Considerable 
sums were passed to different merchants, for trifling arti- 





cles, and the residue received in good money, The pri- 


the test. 

The force of this press is prodigious; it ean easily 
crush the most solid boiler. By the hydraulic test the 
boiler must be able to support a pressure of 165 pounds 
to the square inch, and as in ordinary cases it is sufficient 
that it should resist a foree of one third of that amount, 
that is to say, of 55 pounds, there is no danger to be 
teared. 

Besides this there are adapted to the boilers several 
plugs of lead, which by too great a degree of heat are 
melted, and pour torrents of water upon the fire. On 
the rudder is fixed a barometer, provided with a kind of 
quadrant, upon which can be secn the extent of the pres- 
sure at any moment.” 

Tue RETORT countrovs. In the house of lords on 
the 4th of May, the marquis of Londonderry, among other 
intemperate remarks, made the following: “For, my 
lords,” said he, “when 1 look upon the benches opposite, 
however I may admire the dexterity of the artificer who 
composed the edifice of a sort of rubbish, after divesting 
it of its main pillars, its ornaments, and its strength, I can- 
not bring myself to think of its durability.” Lord Gode- 
rich having considered himself included in the rubbish, 
the marquis explained that he only meant the term toap- 
ply to those who had newly come in. As soon, there- 
fore, as lord King could get an opportunity of speaking, 
he rose and remarked, “that allusion having been made 
to a building, he would give an explanation of the word 
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thousand murders which he was held responsible for. } 
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gubbish. Any person who was practically acquainted 
with Laing houses must know, that what was sent away 
from the building was the rubbish.” This just rebuke 
of the marquis caused loud and general laughter. 








AnonriIp MuRDER. The Repository, published at 
Brookville, Ind. gives the details of a horrid murder 
committed in that neighborhood. It appears that a Mr. 
John Points had conceived an attachment jor a daughter 
6€ John Young, a man of character in Rush Co, and their 
affection being mutual a matrimonial engagement had 
peen agreed upon. But the father of the young lady 
having refused to give his consent to the union, the 
Yovers, accompanied by several friends, were proceeding 
oo amoon-light night, to the proper authority to procure 
the legal sanction to their wishes, when they were way- 
Jaid by Young, who shot Points through the head in the 
midst of his laughing companions, and while his intended 
bride was mounted Behind him onthe same horse. Qn 
the fall of his victim, Young dragged his daughter to his 
dwelling, and, in a few hours, he who hoped to hav’ been 
hailed as a happy husband was enshrined in the gloom 
of death—on the following day Young delivered himself 

to the proper authority, who admitted him to bail, on 
the plea that he had demanded his daughter of Points be- 
fore he shothim. The daughter was aged 18 years, and 
marriagable by the laws of the state without the consent 
of parents. 

Pate OF PRIME MINISTERS. There was published in 
England in 1771, a concise history of the prime ministers 
of Great Britain, from the conqueror to the reformation, 
which concludes with the following remarkable state- 
ment: 

“J shall conclude this short abstract of history, (says 
the author), with the observation of as wise a politician as 
ever England bred, that there never was yet a prime mi- 
nister of Great Brita but either broke his own neck, or 
his master’s, or both, unless he saved his own by sacrific- 
ing his master’s. As the reader may perhaps be desirous 
to behold at one view, the divers casualties of the sundry 
prime ministers above mentioned, | have here subjoined 
a table of them. 

Prime Ministers. 
Died by the halter, .......-csccceeceeeeees 


Do. by the axe,.....cccscccccccveccvcces nde e0i04is 10 
Do. as sturdy begyars,...scccseccsecccecceecees 3 
Do. untimely, by private hands,..........+eeeeees 2 
Do. in imprisonment,........+-... inate sveene vue: & 
Bh Os po 06 g FC LBS bs ecb eed Cabos 60 eee ces 
BO. PEDUCH,« o> ov ccdccccscccesecessepescoeses . 


Saved by sacrificing their masters,.......+++ cece 


Sum total of prime ministers to the reformation,. . . .31 
* A subsequent history would be quite interesting, 
We recollect that Percival was assassinated and that 
Castlereagh executed himself, as if to expiate the ten 





BoNaPantes LITERARY TasTE. In a biographical no- 
tice of A. A. Barbier, Napoleon’s private librarian, the 
following statement occurs. _ 

“‘The emperor having remarked that there were want- 
ing in his .private travelling library, many. important 
works, and that the ordinary size of the books did not al- 
low of their being placedin it, conceived at various times 
the design of having printed, for his own use, a library 
the plan of which he traced with his cwn hand in two 
notes, which were sent to M. Barbier, by the Baron Mer 
neval, secretary of Napoleon’s port-folio. 


Bayonne, 17th July, 1803. 


“The emperor wishes to forma portable library of 


a thousand volumes, in small 12mo., printed on beautiful 
type. The intention ot H. M. is to print these works 
for his own use, without margin; in order to save space. 
The volumes to contain from five to six hundred pages, 
bound with open backs, with as thin covers as possible. 
The library must be composed of about forty volumes 
cn religion, forty epics, forty plays, sixty paetry, one 
hundred romances, sixty history, and the remainder, to 


gomplete the thousand, to consist of historical memoirs of 
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‘‘The works on religion mus.— —— rs 
ments, taking the best translations; command new testa 
other of the most important works of the faihers of 
church: the koran; the mythology; some <lissertations 
chosen from the different sects which have had the greatest 
influence in history, such as Arians, Calvinists, Reform. 
ers, &c; a history of the church, if it can be compressed 
in the prescribed number of volumes. The epics are to 
be Homer, Lucan, Tasso, Telemachas, the Henriade, 
&e. The tragedies; insert from Corneille only what 
remains in vogue; take from Racine the Freres Ennemis, 
DAlexandre, and the Plaideurs; take from Crebillion, 
ouly Rhadamiste, Atree et Thyeste; from Voltaire, on- 
ly what are still in vogue. The history; msert some good 
work on chronology; ancient, original principles; whate 
ever may give a detailed history of France. . The: dise 
courses of Machiavel on Titus Livius; L’Esprit des Lois; 
la grandeur des Romains; and whatever is suitable to pre- 
serve of the history of Voltaire. The romance; the 
Nouvelle Heloise and the confessions of Rousseau; not 
to mention the chefs d’ auvre of Fielding, of Richardson; 
Le Sage &c. &c., which will naturally form part of the 
tales of Voltaire. 
‘“Note. Omit from Roussem, Emile, and a crowd of 
letters, discourses and useless dissertations, the same with . 
respect to Voltaire. ' 
‘“The emperor desires to ‘have a catalogue raisonne, 
with notes explaining the most select of these works; and 
a memoir of the cost of the thousand volumes, printin 
and binding; what each will contain of the works of ea 
author, what it will weigh, how many cases wil] be ne 
cessary, what dimensions, and what space they will] oc- 
cupy. | 
‘The emperor is also desirous that M. Barbier should 
engage in the following work, with one of our best geoe 
praphers:—to reduce from memoirs upon the compaigns 
that have taken place on the Euphrates, and against the 
Parthians, setting out from that of Crassus to the 8tb 
century, comprehending those of Anthony, Trajan, Ju- 
lian, &e. tracing upon maps of suitable seale, the route 
which each army has followed, with the ancient and mo- 
dern names of the countries, and principal towns; geo- 
graphical observations on the territory, and historical ree 
lations of each expedition derived from original authors.” 
The second note is dated Schoenbrunn, 12th June, 1809. 
It urges the formation of a portable library, and extends 
the order to 3000 volumes in 18, similar to the dauphip 
collection in 18—to be printed in Didot’s most beautiful 
type, on thin vellum paper. The 3000 volumes were ts 
be placed in thirty cases, each containing three shelves of 
thirty-three yelumeseach. [Rev. Ency, Dec. 1826.. 





Bremer, The Philadelphia. Anrora states, that a 
convention has been entered into between the Hanseatic 
city of Bremen and the kingdom of Hanover, by which 
the latter cedes to the former a certain portion of ground, 
situated at the mouth of the river called Geeste, empty- 
ing into and bordering on the Weser, for the purpose of 
erecting a port of entrance, anchorage, and dischargt 
and loading vessels of from two to three hundred tons 
burthen, which, iu addition to the new roads and turn- 
pikes now making, will afford sare advantage and cotive- 
nience. The portisto be finished in the course of three 
years from last April, and to be called Bremen-Haves, 
New settlers will be admitted, — 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. There has heen a great 
meeting at Westminster, at which Hant and Cobbett 
were conspicuous. They made several speeches vitu- 
perating the old andnew ministry. The rostrum was one 
of the vans in which Mp, Hunt sends his blacking to mar- 
ket. 

‘Vhe house of commons have. been discussing the sub 
ject of bribery at elections. Alderman Waithman sai 
that the price of a seat in the house of commons, raised 
from £3000 to £7000, according to circumstances, The 
price rose and fej}, They had also a war and a peace 

rice. 

In 1824 the consumption Of British spirits waa fift 
million of gallons. It is generally believed that this is 





all ages or periods. 


| one of the causes of an intrease jn crime. 
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The tax on rum, and athe" ‘ecwign spirits, last year 
netted Lalit of taxes levied for the poor in England, 


nearly equals all the revenue of the United States. 
ear the sum of £6,965,051, was levied in England and 
ales. £7,174,674 were expended, 

The unredeemed funded debt of Great Britain has in- 
creased £64,962,112 since 1819. Itisnow £897,098, 557. 
The total annual charge has also increased £216,222 per 
annum. 

In 1825 the coasting trade of England amounted to 
7,899,000 tons, in 1826 it was 9,306,000 tons. This is said 
to be the great nursery for seamen. 

Since the increase of the English sugar colonies, they 
supply 60,000 hogsheads more sugar than England con- 
sumes. 

The total number of warehousemen, shopkeepers, 
and assistants in shops in Great Britain, in 1826, was 
65,862. ‘They pay a tax of twenty shillings each. 

Letters have been received at the admiralty from capt. 
Beechy, of the Blossom frigate, detailing particulars of 
the voyage through Behring straits. ‘The Blossom got as 
fur as 72-30, and was there stopped by the ice. 

The tax on sugar last year, netted £4,500, 000. 

Portugal, Expresses had arrived in London from Lis- 
‘bon, bringing intelligence that the princess regent, was 
in a very alarniing state, and not expected to survive man 
hours. Mucli anarchy is dreaded in the event of her death. 

East Indies. The affairs of Java: still remained in a 
critical situation. The rebels had advanced on the colo- 
hists much increased in power. On the first of March 
they were but 30 or 40 miles from Samarang. The force 
that the government could oppose to them at this time, 
could not be great at any particular point, from the ne- 
cessity of dividing their troops to occupy many military 
posts, as the relellion is so gencral through a large part 
of the island. Numerous plantations of coffee and sugar 
had been entirely destroyed by the rebels, 

China. The rebellion which had been for some time 
raging in parts of the Chinese dominions, had assumed a 
very serious aspect, and was spreading at the date of the 
last adviees. “The emperor had recently made considera- 
ble drafts on the salt and Hong merchants, for the means 
of carrying onthe war. It was doubtful what effect the 
insurrection would have on the coming tea crop. 

Peru. The papers received from Peru are filled with 
documents relating to the late political changes in the re- 
public. The period of the convocation of the gencral 
congress on the first of May, for the purpose of forming 
a new constitution in lieu of the Bolivian code, which is 
s@ odious to the people, was anxiously looked for. A 
list of the new officers is published. ‘The deposed chiefs 
have been sent to San Buenaventura. 

It is also stated that the Peruvian government was 
about marching an army against gen. Sucre in Bolivia 
under the command of the president (ad inlerim) gen. 
Santa Cruz. The news of the events in the capital 
(Lima) had been. received with the greatest enthusiasm 
in all the provinces. 

Buenos Ayres and Brazil. The emperor of Brazil in 
a speech delivered to the national assembly, which com- 
menced its session on the 3d of May, expressed his de- 
termination to continue the war with Buenos Ayres, so 
long as they dispute with him the sovereignty of the 
Banda Oriental, and all hope of a reconciliation ap- 
pears to be now destroyed. The news of the victories 
of the Buenos Ayrexns is confirmed, and it is added, 
that, after having gained possession of the better part 
of Rio Grande, they had driven off 40,000 head of 
cattle. 

Admiral Brown, in the La Plata, has been enabled to 
reinforce his little fleet by many captures from the Bra- 
zilians; and as the latter squadron now consists almost 
entirely of large vessels, the oe | of getting into 
Buenos Ayres is much diminished, if not entirely re- 


moved. ! 

The Brazilian government has refused to surrender 
the papers of the Ontario, which brought the Bahia de- 
puties. In reply to an application for the delivery of cer- 


tain American seamen, made by the American consul at | 
Rio, the ministers stated that in consequence of their not 


Last 
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MEETING apout THE WooLteNs BILL, &c. Charles. 
ton, May 29. At an extra meeting of the St. Paul’s 
Agricultural ‘society, heJd at the Parish house, on the 
16th inst. the following resolutions were submitted 
by their committee for consideration; and upon bein 
unanimously approved of, were, on motion, ordered for 
publication, | 

Resolved, That the power to encourage domestic 
manufactures, atthe expense of every other branch of 
industry, it is not constitutionally vested in the national 
legislature. 

Resolved, That the exercise of that power, is onerous 
and oppressive to the agriculturist, and uncalled tor by 
any public exigency. 

Resolved, That the woollen bill was an insult to the 
American people. 


Resolved, That the colonization society is an institu- 


tion pregnant with danger to the peculiar interests of the 
southern states, 


Resolved, That to extend to it the patronage of con- 
gress, would be inexpedient, impolitic, and an unwarran- 
table assumption of authority. 

Resolved, That the open and indirect attacks on the 
domestic policy of the south, onthe floor of congress, 
tend to unsettle the basis of our social system) and to 
weaken the sacred tie which binds the states to the 
union. 

fesolved, That the corresponding secretary be direct- 
ed to transmit a copy of the  oacers resolutions to cach 
of the senators and representatives in congress from this: 
state, accompanied with instructions to the delegate fiom 
this district to bring the resolutions to the view of con- 
gress at any period of its session. 

Witemansa B. Sranroox, 

Chairman of the committee. 

A great meeting of the growers and manufacturers of 
wool, and friends of the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of New Hampshire, was lately held in the eapital 
ofthat state. It was called to order by Mr. Bell, one of 
the senators of the United States, and the governor of 
the state, Mr. Pierce, was called to the chair, and Jo- 
tham Lord, jun. esq. appointed secretary. Mr. Bart- 
lett, of the house of representatives of the U. S. addres- 
sed the mecting; after which it was resolved to send dele- 
gates to the convention to be held at Harrisburg on the 
30th July next, and the following distinguished persons 
were appointed—Samucl Bell, Ichabod Bartlett, Ezekiel 
Webster, Samuel Smith and Asa Freeman, esquires. 
Among others, these resolutions were passed— 
Resolved, That the encouragement and protection of 
the woollen manufactures and the growth of wool is es- 
i Nh connected with the future prosperity of the agri- 
cultural and all the other important interests of the state 
of New Hampshire. 
Resolved, ‘Vhat the prosperity of commerce depends 
upon the suecess of agriculture and manufactures. 
Resolved, ‘That the manufacturers and growers of 
wool in this country are in a depressed and suffering 
condition; and that they cannot be preserved from loss or 
ruin, without the interposition of the congress ofthe Unit- 
ed States. 
A large meeting of the citizens of Alleghany county, 
Pa. was held on the 16th inst. in the court house at Pitts- 
burg, for the purpose of appointing delegates to attend 
the mecting now in session at Harrisburg, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were offered— 
1. Resolved, That every description of American ma- 
nufactures, wherever located, is an object of national 
concern. 
2. Resolved, That the protection of the woollen ma~ 
nufactures, and the wool-growers, is a subject of the 
deepest national interest: and also, that the failure of the 
woollen bill, in the senate of the United States, ouglit to 
be deplored by every true fricnd to the American sys- 
tem. 
3. Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended, that 
the woollen bill should be brought forward at the first 
session of the next congress, and so amended as to emr 
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4. Resolved, That four delegates be appointed, to at- 
tend the convention at Harrisburg, on the 27th inst. 

The first resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Baldwin, second- 
ed by Mr. Snowden, to postpone the second and third 
resolutions, and to introduce the following as a substitute: 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend the passage 
by congress of a law, in favor of a bill for the protection 
of the wool grower, and wool manufacturer, by equal 
and adequate duties on the raw material and the manu- 
facture, to take effect at the same time, so that each shall 
enjoy the benefits simultaneously. 

Also, for the protection of iron, hemp, and the manu- 
factuves thereof, of linen, paper, glass, and domestic 
spirits and cotton goods, by the imposition of such duties 
as will be suflicient to exclude foreign competition, and to 
secure the home market to the domestic manufacture and 

roduce of the raw material. 

The question being taken on the postponement, it was 
lost; and the question recurring on the second, third, and 
fourth resolutions, they were adopted. 

Messrs. Walter Forward, Christopher Cowan, Jo- 
seph Patterson and James S, Craft, were appointed the 
delegates. 

[The preceding is important in shewing us “which 
way the land lies.””. However favorable we are to each 
of the items proposed in the substitutes, (and we are as 
much so as the respected proposer of them, ) we rejoice in 
the rejection of the ‘‘riders.”” More than 200 persons 
appear to have been present. } 


-_—_ 





At anumerous and highly respectable meeting of ma- 
nufacturers, and others interested in the promotion of 
manufactures and the mechanic arts, held in Baltimore, 
atthe hall of the Maryland Iustitute, June 26, 1827, 
ALEXANDER M’KrM, esq. was appointed ¢ghairman, and 
Tuomas Exticorr, secretary. 


On motion, the proceedings of a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania society for the promotion of manufactures and 
the mechanic arts, held at Philadelphia on the 14th day 
of May last, were read. 


The following preamble and resolutions were offered 
by Hezekiah Niles, which, after being deliberately con- 
sidered and debated, were adopted:— 

Whereas, it is the undoubted opinion of those here as- 
sembled, that it is the business and the duty of the gene- 
ral government, to cucourage and support the national 
industry in all its lawful pursuits, whether in relation to 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, and that the 
people of the state of Maryland, generally, have been 
greatly benefitted by the degree of encouragement that 
has already been extended to certain branches of manu- 
factures, which have furnished a large and valuable home- 
market for the products of our farmers, and added much 
to the amount and value of articles exported by our mer- 
chants, and variously and profitably employed a great 
number of persons who might otherwise have been idle 
and unproductive, and a charge upon, rather than a profit 
to, the community: 

And whereas, that important part of husbandry, the 
growing of wool, with the manufacture of woollen goods, 
is in a very depressed and languishing condition, because 
of the want of national legislation to prevent irregularity 
in the home market, whereby the home supply of wool 
and woollen goods is perpetually interfered with, if not 
wholly destroyed, and alarge amount of capital is lost, or 
capacity to produce value in wool or woollens is suffered 
to remain wnapplied: 

And whereas it is the interest of all classes of persons, 
whether it affects the morals or the wealth of the commu- 
nity, that industry should be encouraged, and those wil- 
ling to labor should obtain steady employment, anda 
prompt and liberal demand for the fruits of their toil: 

Be it resolved, That we heartily approve and will cor- 
dially support the propositions of the Pennsylvania socie- 
ty, to hold a general convention of delegates, at Harris- 
burg on the 30th of July next, ‘‘to take into consideration 
the present state of the wool growing and wool manufac- 
turing interest, and such other,manufactures as may re- 

quire encouragement.” 

And be it resolved, That the chairman of this meeting, 


citizens to represent us in the said convention to be held 
at Harrisburg as aforesaid. 

Whereupon H. Niles, James Sykes, Edward Gray, 
Wm. Meeteer and John Patterson, of Wm. esquires, 
were sppoes delegates to attend the convention to be 
held at Harrisburg for the purposes aforesaid. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be, and 
they are hereby tendered, to Hezekiah Niles.and Mathew 
Carey, esqs. for their zealous, constant, able and success- 
ful support of damestic manufactures and national indus- 


try. 
' Avex. McKim, Chairman. 
Tuomas Exuicorr, Secretary 


§c_}>At meetings held in Bucks and Laneaster coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, to consider the propriety of srpenues 
delegates tothe convention which assembled im the pre- 
sent week at Harrisburg, in relation to the growing aad 
manufacture of wool, those present were respectively 
addressed by Messrs. Ingham and Buchanan, members 
of congress from those counties and who voted against 
the woollen bill at the last session, and certain resolutions 
were passed disapprobatory of the object. We shall pub- 
lish those adopted at Lancaster, in the next Re@isTER, be- 
ing received too late for the present sheet, 


CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Ata public meeting held at Charleston, S. C. on the 
15th inst. the following letter and memorial was adopt- 
ed— . , 





Charleston, 19th June, 1827. 

Dear sir—At a meeting of the chamber of commerce, 
held last evening, an extensive view of the consequences 
expected to result from the adoption of the pr*yposed in- 
crease of the duties on woollens was taken, and the senti- 
ments of the chamber have been embodied in a memo- 
rial to congress. But,as this is a matter which concerns 
the planter, as well asthe merchant, and indeed, in some 
degree or other, every other description of persons in 
the community, the chamber have directed me to suggest 
to you the propriety of calling a general meeting of the 
citizens upon the occasion, at some early day; that, there- 
by, an expression of the sentiments of the citizens of 
Charleston, generally, may be obtained. 


Attentive as all chambers of commerce are bound to 
be to the interests of trade, it must not be understood, 
because the chamber of commerce have taken the lead 
in this business, that they, by any means, wish to dictate 
either to yourself or their fellow-citizens, what is proper 
to be done in opposition to the measure in question; they, 
however, conceive, that a general expression of the opi- 
nion of the citizens of Charleston at large, will have more 
weight throughout the state, in ndueing the country towns 
and districts to take up the subject, than if it was confin- 
ed to any particular association or public bodies in the 
city. 

Under this cofviction, and for the purpose of saving 
both time and trouble, I am further instructed to say, that, 
should the citizens meet and think proper to adopt the 
memorial which has been agreed to by the chamber, even 
with modifications or amendments, the members of the 
chamber will cheerfully unite with them by adding their 
signatures to it; but, if this proposition should not be ac- 
quiesced in by the meeting, they will then consider them- 
selves at liberty, as a chamber of commerce, to transmit 
the memorial to congress themselves, as the act of the 
chamber alone. ) 

In behalf of the Charleston chamber of commerce, I 
have the honor to be, with great respect, dear sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

DAVID ALEXANDER, President. 
The hon. Joseph Johnson, 
Intendant of the city of Charleston, 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

Your memorialists, members of the chamber of com- 
merce of Charleston, united with its citizens generally, 
approach your honorable body to offer their solemn re- 
monstrance ona subject in which they cannot but take the 
deepest interest and feel the liveliest solicitude. Your 
memorialists allude to the late bill for the increase of the 
duty on woollens, and which they have reason to believe 





shall forthwith nominate for the approbation thereof, five 


| will be again brought to the view of congress at the ap- 
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ching session. It is 


norable body to 


stitute a part of our permanent policy. 
all legal restraints on foreign commercial intercourse 
cousists in their commencement—the ditticulty in their re- 


moval, : 
of further illustration from argument, nor can they be 


against:the provisions, not less 

an the principle, of that bill, that your memorialists 
‘would most earnestly remonstrate, and implore your ho- 
se before the doctrine of commercial 
restrictions is so Incorporated in our legislation as to cone 


The general views on this subject, do not admit 


° 


foreign woollens, now pays and has paid since £816 an an. 
nual tax of between 60 and 70 thousand dollars, on tha 
ortion only of her consumption of the article of woo}. 
ens which is limited to her slaves, 
it will be obvious on the least consideration that this js 


——— —_ 


The danger of | a duty distinct in its effects from that paid by the tree 


portion of the population in general. ‘The latter is , 
part of that contingent to the general fund which the 
southern planter contributes in common with all other 
orders of American society—the duty on the coarser 


strengthened by any additional appeal to experience. If | description of woollens is an additional burthen on him, 


the lessons of history fail to enlighten and forewarn on 
this subject, the struggle now in progress on the other 
side of the Atlantic between rival interests established 
by law, afford a solemn admonition to states who have 
‘ not yet encumbered their onward course with restrictive 
regylation. 
our memorialists do not rest their opposition to the 
contemplated act, on any exclusively sectional considera- 


in the ratio ot the number of slaves he employs in culti- 
vation. Jn case of hired services the burthen of taxes on 
consumption is borne in part by the employer, when la-. 
bor is high—but that burthen is sustained exclusively by 
the laborer, in the dimjnution of his comforts, when such 
labor is low; but the price of maintenance, however, 
high, for involuntary services, being paid without a pos- 
sibility of relief or mitigation—as the burthen admits of 


tions or local views. They apprehend that the people of | being nejther shifted or divided, it constitutes, in the 


this country have acommon interest in preserving their 
commercial eode from the complexity and contradictions 
which deform those of Europe, ang from the introduc- 
tion into that code of any principle, that, in its results, 
would place them in a hostile position to each other—that 
would arm the agriculturalist of one section of the coun- 
try against the manufacturer of a different section, If 
these interests will not harmonize by the slow and natu- 
yal operation of circumstances, they can never be forced 
into an alliance by law, 

There are two leadjng aspects in which the subject pre- 
gents itself to your memorialists: 

1. Ashe duties contemplated in the bill must consti- 
tute an aggravation of an already unequal and burthen- 
some tax on the consumption of the southern states: and 

2. As they must have an increasing tendency to limit 
the foreign market for their staples. 

On the first, of these points the allegation of your me- 
morialists is susceptible of the readiest proof—the evi- 
dence is accessible to all who will seek it inthe spirit of 
impartiality. ‘he duty on that class of woollens con- 
sumed by the slave, constitutes an impost on capital, un- 
der the guise of atax on consumption. ‘The slave of 


the southern planter must be clothed according to that | 


standard of comfort which both interest and feeling pre- 
scribe. This is‘an inevitable tax on his owner, under all 
circumstances imaginable—in periods of adversity as well 
as seasons ot prosperity—in all conditions of the market 
for the produce of the labor of the slave. There is this 
peculiarity then which attaches to a tax on the consump- 
tion of the slave—it is one that cannot be got rid of, even 
underthe most adverse state of things; nor does the bur- 
then admit of dimimution, as in other taxes on consump- 
tiov, by a reduction of expenditure; the expense of cloth- 
ing the slave is brought within the narrowest limits of an 
economy that is consistent with humanity. 
therefore, which erhance the’ cost of clothing the slave 
fidl with unmitigated pressure on his owner. In this 





opinion of your memorialists, an unanswerable argument 
against the policy (not to say any thing of the justice) of 

vating by law this already very unequal pressure. It 
will be recollected that this reasoning applies to the very 
coarsest description of woollens, which forms scarcely 
any part of the consumption of the laboring and poorer 


duty. 

Nor would your memorialists omit to urge those views 
(if they had not been already stated with great force and 
truth) which go to shew that the proposed merease of du- 
ties must bear with a very unequal pressure on the diffe- 
rént classes of American society—as burthening the poor 
in proportion to their poverty, and as exempting the 
wealthy in the ratio of their riches. Such duties are 
widely variant from the true intent and generous scope of 
our institutions, which look to the equal distribution of 
public burthens as the cardinal rule of legislation whe- 
ther as relates to the imposition of duties or the appor- 
tionment of taxes. Your memorialists are willing to ad- 

mit that the home has toa great extent supplanted the for- 
eign manufacture, but the policy of building up an imte- 
/reston such a basis as high duties, which nearly amount 
to exclusion of the foreign article, becomes here, again, 
| the interesting problem, which the national legislature, 
| having a paternal regard to all the interests involved in 
| the issue, Is called uponto solve. It may be alleged that 
| the domestic fabric, has by the process of high duties, 
| been greatly reduced in price as well as improved in 
| quality; but the true question for the consumer, in the 
 deiiechetision of your memorialists, is the comparative 
price of the home and foreign article at the present and 
not at any antecedent period. 

On the other branch of the subject alluded to by your 





'memoralists, to wit; the tendency of additional duties to 
All duties, | limit the foreign market for the southern staples, they 


could open no views that are not familiar to the intelli- 
gence of the legislature of the unjon. ‘Phere is no prin- 


view~of their effects, they partake of the essential fea- | ciple better established in commercial intercourse, than 


tures of a direct assessment, and the distinction between 
an impost in thisformand a capitation tax on the slave, is 
one more in name than in substance. The slaves of the 
southern cultivator constitute the greater portion of his 
capital—his land forms but a small part of his produetive 
means. ‘The entire southern region, which affords, i 
the produce-of ‘its soil, the means of maintenance tothou- 
sands, north as well as south, would become a barren 
waste withoutthat species of labor by which it is now 
rendered productive. - ‘To assess the cultivator in the only 
means at his command, to effect the most profitable re- 
suits from cultivation, from the unfettered use of his 
whole capital, is to impose a penalty in the form of a 
duty on southern improvements. ; 
Your memoralists are persuaded that the burthen in 
this form borne by the southern states, since the tariff of 
1816, would in its aggregate, constitute a great deduction 
from their productive means, and jn its annual amount, 
a heavy*per ‘cehtagé on individual capital. ‘They believe 
that accurate calculation would show that on that portion 
invested and held in slaves, the present dity on wool- 
lens ‘is’ equal’ to arm asséssment:of three sixteenths’ ‘per 
cent on such capital, and that South Carolina, assuming 


that if nations will not buy, they cannot sell. The ef- 
fect of our national Jegislation is to deprive us gradually 
of our steadiest and wealthiest customers. There is no 
magic or mystery in the pursuits of trade,—Its laws are 
as simple as its ends are beneficent. The exchanges 


nj which mutually enrich nations are those of barter, and 


the great dictate of nature, with the law of human wants 
and human necessities, teach this truth, that legislators 
cannot create the elements of individual wealth and pub- 
lic prosperity, but they may prevent their full develop- 
ment and healthy aetion by urtificial combinations and 
unnatural arrangements. It is impossible to foretell to 
what precise exfent we may be deprived of the foreign 
demand for our staples, by our persistance in the fatal po- 
licy of high duties. ‘he depression from a contracted 
market. is reached by successive steps in this artificial ea- 
reer. The connexions of business are not suddenly dis« 
solved—the arrangements of commerce are not without 


{some difficulty broken up; but nations will not any more 


than individuals continue to trade on unequal terms. 
We may profit for the:moment by our prohibitory poli- 
cy~—we may sel] without purchasing, until fresh markets 
are sought outand openéd, but the law is ,not more cer- 





that one half only of her slave ‘population are clothed in 


re 


tain that brings fluids to their level, than that nations ear- 


classes ofthe other states, andas relates to the existing, 
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by the reciprocal interchange of their respective produc- 


jons. ; Ag . has 
Your memoralists are of opinion, that if the principle 








ot permanently and profitably trade together unless it is jyour honorable body knows, is the mutual abolition of 
. discriminating duties, as regards the intercourse with 
British ports m Europe, on the ships and commodities of 
the parties respectively, to that compact. 


We however, 


of legislation lately set up, as the rule of conduct on this | possess the largest share of advantage from that arrrange- 


subject for congress, is to be acted on and carried out in 
ractice to its full extent, a general depression and dete- 
rioration of property in the cotton growing states, may be 
redicted as the positive results. ‘(hat principle is, that 
congress possesses the power of effecting a new distribu- 
tion of the national capital, and by torciny it nto channels 
different from those into which it would naturally flow, 
to produce a corresponding change in the industrious pur- 
suits of the citizen. Against such an exercise of power 
your memorialists solemnly protest. Commercial reta- 
jiation has been limited in the previous practice of the na- 
tional government, to the vindication of the dignity or 
honor of the country, or with the view to produce the re- 
Jaxation of foreign edicts or statutes that did violence to 
some prineiple of commereial reciprocity. But the exercise 
of the right to retaliate, as relates to countries which may 
choose to close their markets against a certain description 
of our produce, would involve the power to reduce to a 
common level of poverty or mistortune, those who still 
reserve the foreign market for their productions and 
those who, by the revolutions of trade, originating in the 
gecidents of politics or the changes of foreign legislation, 
have unfortunately lost that market. It would be to make 
a portion of the people of this union bear the burthen to 
a certain extent of the British corn laws—to visit, in short, 
ona large division of our population the pains and penal- 
tics of British legislation. It such sacrifice were ne- 
cessary to assert or vindicate the national honor, or to 
sustain any interest, intunately connected with national 
detence, it would be submitted to by your memorialists, 
with the rest of their fellow citizens, as a common bur- 
then fora common benefit. ‘They cannot therefore, con- 
ceive the propriety or justice of the plea, which is em- 
ployed to Justify an interference, that will lead to the de- 
pression of one interest, for the relief of another. The 
southern agriculturist had no agency in producing that 
state of law, or of circumstances abroad, which, changing 
the channels of trade, left the western and northern cul- 
tivator, to struggle with contracted markets and reduced 
prices, But it isa fact, which does not admit of denial, 
that when the farmer of the middle and western states 
was in the enjoyment of open markets and profitable 
prices, the planter of the south had almost reached the 
last ebb of luis tortunes, from the closing of the ordinary 
vents of his produce. Ele claimed no protection when he 
saw hiraself at the brink of rnin—his estates mortgaged, 
and the produce of his plantations perishing on his hands, 
from the severe visitation of the accidents of war, as felt 
in those changes of the ehannels of trade which invariably 
follow in their train. 
Your memorialists would beg leave to snegest, whether 
it would not be within the proper province’and legitimate 
purposes of state legislation, to effect that more equal 
division of capital and employment, between agricultuge 
wd manufactures within those states, which are desirous 
ot producing such aresult. This might be effected by a 
bounty or premium on manufactured produce, within the 
local jurisdiction—and the subsisting arrangements in the 
other states, would not be exposed to disturbance. 
These arrangements, having their origin in that master 
principle of improvement—the sagacity of self interest, in 
deserying the true path to riches—claim for the future, 
a8 for the past, to be left to the voluntary and unfettered 
action of the same principle. 
Your memoriatists would also intreat your honorable 
body to pause, having already entcred on a war of com- 
mercial restrictions, before we are too deeply committed 
in that false and fatal policy. They feel convinced that 
the British want only the colorable pretext of retaliation 
to impose countervailing duties which will alike reach 
the eastern ship owner, and the southern agriculturalist. 
The bill against which your memorialists protest, will 
most amply afford this pretext. 
vention of 1816, between this country and Great Britain, 


expires by its own limitation in October 1828. Is it not 


to be apprehended, if we pass this bill and it becomes a 


The commercial con- 


ment. ‘The carrying trade between the ports of Great 
Britain and those of the United States, is enjoyed prin- 
cipally by American shipping. _A higher duty on Ameri- 
can cotton imported into British portsin Europe in Ame- 
rican than in British ships, will be in effect a discriminat- 
ing duty in favor of British navigation, under the justifia- 
ble plea of retaliation, which would leave us without the 
power of inflicting a corresponding injury. Such a dis- 
crimination could not place the British ship owner in a 
worse position than he now occupies, as regards his share 
of. the carrying trade between the two countries—it might 
improve that position. It would preserve a resemblance 
in the form merely of duties, which profess to counter~ 
vail by inflicting an equivalent evil; but in substance and 
effect, it would operate as adouble injary tous. It would, 
in the face of an abundant growth among ourselves, 
and the increasing competition of other countries, de- 
ress the price of our cotton, in proportion to the 
ritish duty imposed on it; whilst, by lessening the 
employment for our shipping it would contraet our 
mercantile marine, and thus weaken our principal arm of 
national defence. Holding outa boon to the shipping in- 
terest of Great Britain, it would be deemed some com- 
pensation for the supposed pressure on that interest of 
Mr. Huskisson’s tree trade acts, That to this result our 
restrictive and prohibitory policy is likely to lead, your 
memorialists feel assured from an attentive observation of 
recent events, andthe state of public opinion in that coun- 
try. Your memorialists feel the strongest assurance, 
therefore, that the persistance in our burthensome duties, 
must lead, through countervailing and retaliatory acts, to 
the depreciation ot the produce and property of the south- 
ern states, in a far greater degree than it will benefit any 
considerable class or portion of the people of the United 
States. 

Your memorialists have not adverted to the effect of 
excessive duties on the imports, in the future diminution 
of the national revenue. But it requires no argument to 
convince the national legislature, that the experiment otf 
direct taxes cannot be hazarded but in support of a popu- 
lar war. The inability of the southern states, to pay 
their contingent to a gencral contribution in this form, 
will increase withthe augmentation of the foreign duties; 
the power to pay will, under such cireumstanees, be in 
the inverse ratio of the demands of government. Noth- 
ing short of an armed power could colleet a direct impost 
in suchastate of things. It remains for the national le~ 
gislature to say, whether the revenue laws of the country 
shall be enforced, with resort to so dreadful an alterna- 
~ and in the face of so imminent a peril to the repul 
ie. 

Your memorialists also feel it their duty to. express 
their dissent to the assertion of the constitutional power 
of congress to impose duties ostensibly for revenue, but 
virtually for protection. ‘They feel confident that such is 
not the correct interpretation of this part of our national 
charter. Construing that instrument im conformity with 
its obvious purposes, and in the spirit which pervades the 
whole compact, your memorialists feel impressed with the 
truth, that the power to impose duties for revenue 
would have been expressly limited to this single ob- 
ject, it the framers ot the instrament could have antici- 
pated the course of our national policy. The right ;to 
raise a revenue by imposts, is unqualified—hecause your 
memorialists conceive, that, being a branchof the taxing 
power, it would have been unwise to have limited it—like 
the other branches of the same power, it was judiciously 
left in the sound diseretion of responsible agents. Ther 
therefore, protest, in the absence of any expresslimitation, 
and in the general silence of the mstrument on the subject, 
against the assumption, that the power can be taken in any 
other and larger sense, than asa means to asingle end— 
and that end revenue. Is not this construction strengthen~ 
ed'by the tact of the omission ofany 1 at of employing other 
legislative measures for purposes of protection? Is it not 
farniliar to the knowledge of your enlightened body, that 





law, that the British government will refuse to renew 
that convention? The leading principle of that treaty, 


there is a “hoice of expedients for this object? and that 
‘the tavorers of domestic industry throughout Europe, in 
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former days, employed bounties on exportation in addi- 
tion to duties on importation, to afford a similar protec- 
tion to that claimed for the domestic industry of our own 
day and country? Why isthe federal charter silent also 
as to the bounties on production, which are more directly 

romotive of the same end? But we find a positive pro- 

ibition in that instrument, both on congress and the states, 
to impose duties on exportation for fear evidently, that 
the power might be used to trammel commerce in too 
great a degree, from excessive taxation—whilst such pro- 

1ibition forms the only restriction on the taxing power to 
be found in the whole instrument. The framers of our 
national charter cenceived, that it was sufficient to confer 
the power to raise supplies in the mode by which reve- 
nue is most easily collected—but as they wisely thought 
there could not be importation without exportation, they 
would not give the power of taxing the exports. If the 
right to protect certain branches of industry is to be im- 
pliedly taken from the power to impose duties, your me- 
morialists cannot conceive what can invalidate the plea 
for protection of the other branches, by claiming a pre- 
mium or bounty either ou exportation or on production 
tor any article which may be grown or manufactured in 
our widely extended country. . 

There remains but one other view of the subject to 
which your memorialists would ask leave to call the 
earnest attention of the national legislature, and which, if 
they didnot press on the deep consideration of your body, 
they would conceive'their duty but imperfectly execut- 
ed. Your memorialists allude to the effect of high du- 
ties in placing the self interest of the citizens in opposi- 
tion to his social obligations. ‘I’o respect the laws is one 
of the highest of our moral engagements; but there are 
limits to legal obedience, as well as politieal attachment, 
which daily experience admonishes statesmen is but too 
easily passed. ‘The attachment, in fact, which constitutes 
patriotism is not a blind devotion, but en enlightened 
moral sentiment. It does not consist in a contracted 
and bigotted love for the soil on which our Jot is east, 
but in an intelligent and cultivated affection for the insti- 
tutions which afford impartial protection to property as 
wellas person, and for the laws which look to the rule 
of equality in the distribution of the burthens, (peeunia- 
ry and personal), of the state. fin the delicate relation 
in which the citizen stands to his government, is found 
the source of some of his highest virtues and most dis- 
interested exertions, so also in that relation will be dis- 
covered the origin of some of the greatest mistakes ever 
committed by statesmen—and pone have been more con- 
spicuous and remarkable than presuming to too great an 
extent on the undiminished strength of that affection 
which the citizen yields to his government, in the un- 
+9 homage of his voluntary respeet and liberal con- 

dence. 





iotism, as to be inseparable from it. But 
morialists would be wanting in one of the highest of 
obligations which their present office imposes on them 
if they did not forewarn the legislature of the Union 

inst a too confident dependence on the unimpairey 
strength of that affection, whilst there continues to be 
neither pause nor rest to the spirit which has dictates 
our prohibitory and exclusive policy. 





DINNER TO MR. CLAY. 

Mr. Clay, onhis way to Kentucky, arrived at Pittsburg 
on the 16th mst.. On the Monday and Tuesday folloy- 
ing he visited the principal manufacturing establishments 
in and near that city, and was every where reccived with 
all possible attention and respect. On the 19th. he wa; 
invited to a public dinner in thé tollowing note— 

Pitisburg, June 19, 1827, 
Srr—A number of your fellow citizens residing in this 
city, are desirous of paying to you a small tribute of re. 
spect, for your zealous and untiring exertions in the 
cause of internal improvement, domestic industry, of the 
humane and wise principles of universal emancipation, 
aml of every measure which can add wealth or honor to 
ourcommon country. We therefore, sir, for ourselves, 
and in behalf of a numerous portion of our fellow citizens, 
mvite you to a public entertainment, to be given atthe 
**Anchor paper mill” of Mr. Holdship, to-morrow, at 2 
o’clock, P. M. 
Respectfully, your friends and fellow citizens, 
CHARLES SHALER, 
Chairman of the committee of arrangement. 
A. SIDNEY T. MOUNTAIN, 
Secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Clay accepted the invitation, and we have the fol- 
lowing account ot the procecdings which took place at the 
dinner, in the Pittsburg Gazette. 

On Wednesday, the 20th instant, the citizens of Pitts- 
burg gave a public dinner, at Mr. Holdship’s Anchor 
paper mill, to the honorable Henry Clay, as a testimony 
of the high estimation in which they hold that gentleman’s 
character, and of the great and general satisfaction which 
his visit to their city has afforded. 

General William Marks acted as president. John 
Darragh, esq. hon. Jas. Riddle, Mr. M. Allen, Mr. M. 
Stackhouse, and Wm. McCandless, esq. vice presidents; 
Samuel Gormly, and Edward D. Gazzam, esqrs. secre- 
taries. A number of guests were present, among whom 
were Mr. George Rapp and Mr. Frederick Rapp ot Eco- 
nomy, and major Churchhill ofthe U. S. arsenal. 

Ou Mr. Clay’s entering the dining room the company 
rose and saluted him with three long and hearty cheers, 
and after they had dined the subjoined toasts were al! 
drunk with enthusiastic applause. 

1. The people of the United States—Free, sovereign, 


All hisiory proves that the spirit of opposition to laws! and imdependent. 


which have them origin in partial and narrow considera- | 


2. The president of the United States—Let the tree be 


tions—which depress one class of citizens whilst they | judged by its fruit, 


elevate another, first begins in expressions of discontent | 


and disapprobation merely, but the frequent repeti- 


tion of the wrong produces at last the sense of slight-| 
ed interests, and the allegiance of the citizen is from | 
Obe- | 


that moment held by « very irail and insecure tie. 


3. The governor of Pennsylvania—The zealous friene 
of domestic manufactures and internal improvements. 

5. Lhe memory of the deceased statesmen and warrior: 
af our revolution. : 

6. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton—The surviving 


dience to law is then no longer voluntary, and veneration | signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


for compacts ceases to be a cherished and hallowed feel- | 


ing. Fhe general sense of injury gathers force in the 


progress of that legislation which is partial and deaf to the | 


voice of remonstrance and entreaty. Laws incur the 
hazard, in sach circumstances, of remaining a dead let- 
ter, from the odium attached to their execution; those 
who are appointed to the trusts of administration, may 
find it a harsh as well as paiuful duty to discharge under 
the popular exasperation. These topics are not adverted 
to by your memorialists, and thus pressed on the atten- 
tention of congress, to inflame, to menace or to alarm. 
The cautions they furnish are among the striking lessons 
of history, and the familiar truths of daily experience. 
Your memorialists look with some apprehension to the 
growth of a spirit of disaffection, that may come to re- 
gard the federal charter with alienated feelings, and in 
‘any, even the most remote sense, as the source of une- 
qual burthens. ‘They hope it may be long among the 
boasts of the parties to that compact, that affection for 
the instrument itself is so bound up in the sentiment of 





(. The surviving statesmen and warriors of our revo- 


lution—We wish them a healthy and happy old age. 
8. Lhe gallant and magnanimous Lafayette— 
Wi’ melting heart and tearful eye, 
We'll mind you still, tho’ far awa’. 

9. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson—Embalmed in 
the hearts of twelve millions of freemen—the temple 
erected to their memories will be more glorious than the 
pyramids, and as eternal as their own imperishable vir- 
tues, 

10. The cause of national industry—In the language 
of our guest, ‘‘it is the cause of our country—it must avd 
will prevail.” 

11. Our distinguished guest—Let us not, like the up- 
grateful butler of Pharaoh, ‘‘forget Joseph,” but remem- 
ber him who cheered us in the midst of gloom, and 
foretold, with prophetic spirit, aur deliverance and pros- 

erity. 
t The sentiment was reccived with unbounded appro- 
bation, and Mr. Clay rose, evidently agitated, to proffer 
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thanks to the eom y- His speech was interrupted 
ith repeated plaudits, and on resuming his seat, the 

wimpany expressed their satisfaction by’ nine cheers. 

Mr. Clay said: 

Mr. president, and fellow citizens: 


| [thank you for the very cordial reception with which I 


have been honored, during my visit to thiscity. I thank 

ou for the present distinguished proof of your confidence 
ee esteem. I thank you for the sentiment which has 
been just drank. The approbation of our fellow citizens 
isalways gratifying. There are times and places and 
cireurastances which give an uncommon interest to the 
manifestations of their friendly feelings. 


In foreseeing, as many years ago I thought I did, the 
success Which would crown the exertions of the people 
of the United States, by the application of a portion of 
their industry to the arts, I was gifted with no spirit of 
prophecy. only studied the character and the resources 
of our countrymen and our country. Of their enterpize, 
ingenuity, and perseverence, no doubt could be enter- 
tained. We produced all the essential raw materials, 
and we had the command of boundless power, natural 
and artificial. With these elements, physical and moral, 
why should we fail? Nor has the strength of my conyic- 
tion abated by the discouraging predictions of the timid 
and the interested. These have not been wanting, in 
every stage of our national progress; and the failure of 
our arms, in both our wars, as wellas of our arts, had 
been confidently foretold. Our niarch has, nevertheless 
been onward, successful, and triumphant, and glorious. 

If the friends of American industry had presented a 
system for its protection, based upon doubtful theory and 
visionary speculation—if they had offered to the conside- 
ration of their countrymen a scheme which experience in 
other natiotts had demonstrated to be impracticable and 
injurious, all the opposition which they encountered 
would have been patriotic and justifiable. But they came 
forward with no doubtful project. ‘They were sustained 
by the experience of all countries, and especially of that 
from which we sprung. And now the very great suceess 
which has attended those branches of our manufactures 
which were adequately protected, enables us to add 
that of our own as a testimony to the wisdom of self de- 
fence and protection. 

Notwithstanding the new markets which have been 
created, the wants which have been supplied, and the 
animation which has been given to labor, the foes of the 
American system continue their opposition with a perse- 
verance worthy of a bettercause. Availing themselves 
of the irritations and divisions incident to a late contested 
election, and enlisting under the banners of a distin- 
guished name, they have taken fresh courage, and assail 
the further progress of our manufactures with renovated 
vigor. Prior to that event, they had contented them- 
selves with econtroverting the policy of encouragement; 
and no statesman in congress had been seen bold enough 
seriously to question the right of congress to afford it. 
But now the legislature of « distinguished state, after 
along deliberation and mature consideration, has solemn- 
ly resolved that congress does not possess the power to 
counteract foreign legislation by laws of self protection. 
From the very commencement of the government, and 
throughout all the stages of its existence, in peace and 
in war, the power has been asserted and exercised. It 
is delegated by more than one clause in the constitution. 
Under the authority to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, we have seen the power exercised to suspend, 
for long and indefinite periods, commercial intercourse 
with all nations, and especially with Great Britain and 
France, The power to regulate our foreign commerce 
is plenary, clear and explicit; and, if the clause which 
conveys itis not adapted tothe purpose, human language 
is incompetent to supply the appropriate terms. Under 
another clause, also full and explicit, the power is grant- 
td tolay imposts, without limitation as to amount, and 
has been exercised to an extent far beyond the wishes of 
the friends of the American system to apply it. 

T hope the vigor of this new attack upon the system will 

met by corresponding vigor im its defence. Let us 
treat our antagonists with the gréatest respect, and be 
tender even of their prejudices. But, faithful to mea- 


the other side, by concert and co-operation on: ours. 
Let us oppose mind to mind and exertion to exer- 
tion; and if we must fail—if the bright prospects which 
lie before us are to be dissipated and destroyed, let there 
be no occasion for reproaching ourselves, If our oppo- 
nents can make themselves the majority, however much 
we may deplore the issue of the s le, we will bow 
with submission and deference to the will of the majority. 
It, as I hope, our system is preserved, and improved, I 
will now hazard the prediction, that in less than 20 years, 
the value of our exported manufactures will exceed in 
amount that of all the exports of raw produce from our 
country. 

To me it has been a source of the greatest satisfaction, 
that I have ever been an humble co-operator with the 
representation from Pennsylvania, in supporting the good 
cause. I only seconded the efficient and able exertions 
ot her distinguished sons, some of whom resented 
this city. Indeed, throughout a public service m the na- 
tional councils, which commenced more than twent 
years ago, it has been my happiness never to differ wit 
that state on any great measure of national policy. I will 
not make an exception of the Missouri question, because 
I agreed with her in the abstract on the subject of slavery, 
and on all practical and constitutional means of riddi 
the country of its evils, and she ultimately hailed the 
amicable settlement of that threatening question, with 
patriotic joy. 

I have ditfered only once with Pennsylvania, and that 
wasa difference in relation to men, net measures. It 
was not among the most inconsiderable reasons which in- 
duced me on that oceasion to make the selection which I 


proved would be safer under the administration of our 
present chief magistrate, I knew his opinions, and I lave 
not been disappointed. I did not ecrtainly know the 
opinions of his great rival. I had my fears, and succeed- 
ing events have not been of a nature to quiet them. 

‘T differed from vou only about men. We did not dis- 
agree about the business of the national family. You 
wanted one foreman: [ thought under the guidance of 
another, our work would be better planned and executed, 
our accounts better kept and settled, and ali parts of the 
concern would enjoy higher prosperity. 

We differed only about men, You wished to commit 
the national ship to agallant coramander. 1 thought that 
was nothis element, and I preterred another, who pos- 
sessed, I believed, more skill and experience, and under 
whose command | thought the ship, and the crew, and 
the cargo, would be safer and happier. 

You were actuated by one of the noblest of virtues. I 
too acknowlege its sway. But whilst military merit is no 
disqualification, but, when accompanied by ether requi- 
site attainments, may be a reason for civil promotion, 
standing, as it appeared to me, alone, I did not think we 
could prudently eutrust the chief magistracy of this great 
country to the distinguished object of your choice. I 
felt with you the obligations of national gratitude. But 
[thought they should be fulfilled in other forms, Let 
the public gratitude manifest itself in just and adequate 
rewarcs, drawn from the public treasure. Let inspired 
poets sing the praises of our military and naval command- 
ers. Let the chisel and the pencil preserve their faithful 
images for ‘he gratification of the present and future gene- 
rations. Let the impartial historian faithfully record their 
deeds of glory and renown, for the admiration and the 
imitation of posterity. I say, too, in the language of a 
departed sage, ‘honor to those who fill the measure of 
their country’s glory.” But it should be appropriate, 
considerate honor—such as becomes its object, and such 
as freemen, jealous, cautious and enlightened freemen, 

tto bestow.. If my suffrage is asked for the highest 
civil office of my country, the candidate, however illus- 
trious and successfulhe may be, must present some other 
title than laurels, however gloriously gathered on the 
blood-stamed field. 

These are my principles, which governed me on the 
memorable occasion to which Ihave referred, I quarrel 
with no max for holding opposite principles, I ask only 
the humble privilege of acting upon my own, And that 
privilege I will exercise during life, in spite of all the de- 
traction, calumpy and intimidation by which I have been. 





sures, let us firmly meet concert and co-operation on 





or may be assailed. ‘Throughouta Jife, which is not now 


did, that I thought the measures which Pennsylvania ap- . 
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short, I have had the greatest confidence in the candor, 
the intelligenee and the justice of the public. Ido not 
speak of confidence in the abused sense of the affected 
demagogue, but of that confidence which lies at the bot- 
tom of ail our institutions, which supposes a competence 
im the people to self government, without which iberty 8 
amockery, and our system a splendid illusion, 

I have yet another cherished resouree, of which HE 
only can deprive me who gave it: It is the consciousness 
ofthe rectitude with which I know I have faithfully serv- 
ed my country. 

I will not longer detain you. I ask permission to offer 
a sentiment. 

_ The city of Pittsburg: The abindance, variety and 
excellence of its fabries attest the wisdom of the policy 
which fosters them. 

12. The congress of Tacubaya—Honorable alike to 
him who projected, and those who supported the humane 
and glorious mission. May the spirit of °76 animate its 
councils. 

43. The woolen LiU—“Let us feed, clothe, and protect 
ourselves.” 

14. Greece—May heaven prosper the cause of freedom 
and the cross. 

15. Roads and canals—The guarantees of our union. 

16. The Chesapeake and Oluo canai—The water ce- 
ment of our political arch, 

17. Wm. Penn—The mild and benevolent founder of 
Pennsylvania. Let us not forget the illustrious dead, 
however remote from the present time. 

18. Alexander Hamilton—Tire first advoeate of pro- 
teetive dutics. 

19. The memory of Fulten—May the extent of his fame 
be bounded only by the triumphs of nis genius. 

20. Oliver Evans—Who foretold the achievements of 
steam, and whose genius contributed to fulfil his pre«ic- 
tions,” 

21. Hezekiah Niles—Honor to him who has nailed the 
American system to the mast, and never struck his flag. 

22. Mathew Carey—The “zealous advocate of every 
policy which can add wealth or honor to his country. 

— 83. Mr. Mallary—Chairman of the committee of ma- 
nifactures. May he prove the Jason of his country, and 
win for it the golden fleece. 

24. Our fiar countrywomen—The only fetters we can 
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ing as nearly as could be ascertained, six hundred and {,. 
ty;—and it is a subject of — satisfaction, that ina com. 
pany so large, the utmost harmony and unanimity pre. 
vailed, and that ali retired well pleased and in good op. 
der. WILLIAM MARKS, presiden. 

Samvet Gonmry, Gectesarins. 

Epwanrp D. Gazzam, § °° OO": 

§CP°The Pittsburg Gazette adds—“Four hundred o 
the party at least, were manufacturers; before them stoo, 
the advocate of that great system, upon the success o. 
failure of which had depended the fortune of their lives 
nay life itself, and its blessings. The result of his exe,. 
tions had been favorable, and he was about to addres 
them upon a subject equally interesting to their feelin, 
and to his own personal reputation. Asthe silver tones 
of his voice first began to fall upon the ear, breathjes, 
silence suceceded to the acclamations whieh his ris}, 
had created. But when sentiments of exalted patriotis;, 
wrought to the highest coloring by the strength of ji 
genius, rolled with all the modulations of intense feeliy 
upon the auditory, the excitement could not be restrain. 
ed,—reiterated applause broke from all parts of the a. 
sembly, and the orator was obliged, again and again, 1 
stop until the desire to hear produced sience and calm. 
ness.” 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RALL WAY. 
From the Scioto, Ohio, Gazette. 

By an inspection of Hough & Bourne’s map of Ohio, 
it will be at once discovered, that to continue the ruil 
road from the mouth of the Little Kanawha to Chilicothe, 
and from Chilieothe to Dayton, would pursue almost s 
direct line from the city of Baltimore through the riches 
and most productive part of Ohio. It would cross the 
Ohio cana] at Chilicothe, by means of which, two thirds 
of the whole trade of the Scioto Valley, containing x 
present 150,000 inhabitants, would at all times pass over 
it to Baltimore. This valley is believed to be suscepti 
ble of supporting a population of 1,000,000 of agricul 
taralists, and an additional 500,000 inhabitants, unders 
proper division of Jabor. ‘The distance from Chilicoth 
to Dayton is 75 miles; the intermediate country is exceed 
ingly rich, and weil adapted to all the purposes of agri: 
culture. Twenty miles on each side of the rail way 
would depend upon it as the common medium of convey- 





endure are those thrown around us by their witeheries. | ance to the ocean, which is equal to a superficial surface 


VOLUNTEERS. 


| of 3000 square miles, this territory will support a pop 
By Gen, Marks, president of the day.-¢The state of | lation of 500,000 mbabitants. 


The rail way having reach- 


Pennsylvania; Wise in her councils, and patristic in | ed Dayton—the head of the Miami canal—the trade of the 


her endeavers to procare to her citizens the acquisition of 
wealth, presperity and happiness. 
Ry Mr. tveorge Rapp.-—-Aeligion and reason: The 


two pillars of national happiness. May they long predo- 
minate ip and sustain the elory of our American states. 
By Mr. &. Rapp.—-Jndustry and economy: ‘The sure- 


tiesof wellave and happingss—may their combined pow- 
er unite the interest of all the states in the union, as one 
family. 

By the coramittee of arrangement.— The Anchor pa- 
ger mill: The only American factory ever stopped thro’ 
Henry Clay. It stopped one day to honor him who pre- 
vented it from stopping altogether. 

The number et \persons at the dinner was much larger 
than ever assembled on a similar occasion in this city, be- 


— 





*The predictions referred to were, we believe, first re- 
corded in this work twelve or thirteen years ago, and the 
editor heard them pronounced in his father’s house when 
yet a small boy; and, perhaps, they were caused by some 
ehildish remarks of bis own, having just had an excursion 
on board of Fitch’s steam boat. Oliver Evans said—‘‘the 
man—! say the man, is now living who will see the Ohio 
and the Mississippi covered with steam boats, and the 
ehild is born who will travel from Philadelphia to Boston 
im one day.” The words are remembered well, be- 
eause that the editor, being a little favorite with Oliver 
Evans, (who often visited his father’s house), was appre- 
hensive that the brain of that wonderfully gifted: man was 
‘‘eracked.”? Mr. Evans continued his friendship to the 
writer of this note to the day of his death, and often said, 
with much firmness and no little asperity, that his 
“great invention” should die with him—but what he al- 
lgded te was never disclosed to the writer. —En. Ree. 


|'whole of the upper valley of the great Miami river, 
| with its numerous tributaries, together with the whole 
ivalley of Mad river, would pass over it to Baltimore 
|The territory watered by these valleys is believed to b 
| capable of sustaining a population of 2,000,000 of souls; 
ithe trade referred to would, at all times, seek a marke! 
over this road. It may be fairly estimated, that for five 
months in the year the Ohio river, between the mouth d 
‘the Seioto river and Pittsburgh, is closed—three months 
in the summer and two months in the winter.—Durig 
this suspension of the navigation of the Ohio, a larger 
proportion, (if not the whole amount of it) of the trade 
of the southern section of the Miami valley and the con 
| tizuous territory of Kentucky and Indiana, would pass 
over this road to the sea board. To calculate whi 
would be the exports of this vast district of country, 
would be to estimate the productive power of the labor 
of millions of freemen. ‘The utmost stretch of the hv- 
man imagination, aided by the examples of other coun 
tries, are inadequate to it. It it believed that in twenty 
years, one set of rails would be insufficient to transport ! 
to the ocean. The staples of this country will be flow, 
corn-meal, beef, pork, whiskey, hemp, wool, tobaeco, 
&e. &c. Its manufactures—iron, wool, cotton, cotto 
bagging, balerope, cordage, oil, paper, &e.; and its im- 
ports will consist of all the comforts and luxuries which 
will be consumed by an industrious, free, and an intel 
gent people. The distance from Dayton to Baltimore, 
by the way of the rail road, would be less than 50 
miles. A barrel of flour could be transported ‘from the 
first to the last point in five days—whilst to take it from 
Dayton to the city of New York, by the Ohio and Ne¥ 
York canals, a distance of 1300 miles would take fro” 
thirteen to fifteen days—showing a difference in favor + 
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‘} way over the canals, both as it relates to time 

o batons and the cost of transportation, in the pro- 

rtion of threeto one. These facts clearly show, that 

ye extention of the rail way west, to the great Miami 

valley, would — to the city of Baltimore the vast uk 
th 





: ot Ohio; and would, with the addition of this 

pei ot ar] greatly to the value of the stock invested in 
in uction of the work. j 
er girecting our views tothe extension of the rail way 
‘on to the valley of the Wabash, they are supported by 

he same considerations of profit to the stockholders of 
the company and pevesinaes of trade to the city of Balti- 
; 2, a8 have already been presented. The origmal 
oak of constructing works of great public utility—such 
ss the one now under consideration—is not to be placed 
* competition with their permanent and lasting advanta- 
.s through all times to come: a work is cheup, not in 
a ortion to its cost, but to its usefuiness.—The state of 
sao next to that of Ohio, is believed to contain a 

reater body of good land, than any other of the western 
pars and intelligent men have supposed, that it is sus- 
ceptible of eer a population of ten million of in- 
habitants. ‘The road, in passing from Dayton, or from 
any othe? poiift on the Big Miami to Terre ‘Haute on ~ 
Wabash, would pass through the centre of the state, an 
over the richest and most productive part of itssoil. On 
the waters of White river, a considerable stream in that 
state, and in the vacinity of Terre Haute, great — 
ties of mineral coal is foand—which afford on the line o 

¢ road, at very little expense, the necessary fuel for the 
propulsion of locomotive engmes. Iron and all the ne- 
tessary materials for the cheap and permancnt construc- 
tion of such a work, are believed to exist in the greatest 
abundance between the Big Mianu and Wabash rivers; 
and the general features of the country, from one to the 
other, presents the surface, of one vast and continuous 
there are neither natural obstructions, want of mate- 
rials, or any serious obstacle to the continuance of — 
yoad still farther west, until it shall reach the banks o 
the Mississippi itself, whenever the population, trade and 
wants of the country shall justify such extension. The 
character of the population; the original strength of the 
soil, and the very favorable surface of the counury; all of- 
fer themselves in recommending its continuation across 
the state of Hlinois, at no distant day. 

If the views which have here been presented, be cor- 
rect, it will require the effort of no extraordinary sagaci- 
ty to pronounce it one of the most splendid and profitable 
schemes of internal improvement, which has ever been 
projected by the ingenuity or the forecast of man. The 
countless millions of wealth which it would be the great 
avenue of annually pouring into the city of Baltimore, 
would within the first fifty years after its completion, 
make het the second commercial city in the world; and, 
within another fifty, the first. From the Ohio to the 
Mississippi rivers, a distance of upwards of five hundred 
miles, this road would pass over a country which, for ori- 
ginal fertility of soil, mildness of climate, and the indus- 
try, enterprise, intclligunce aud moral character of its po- 
pulation, is not exceeded by that of any other. Ihe vast 
commerce of this country would find its way to the ocean, 
over this road—whilst it would be the bond of union, 
which would forever cement the interest, strengthen the 
political and moral power, and join iu the bands of indis- 
soluble fraternity, the fainily relations of the live great 
states of the American union. ; 

If in this enlightened age there are any so sceptical as 
to doubt the practicability of this gic at project of im- 
provement, or if its novelty and cost should cause the 
more reflecting to doubt or question the propriety of be- 
ginning it by the present generation—let such be refer- 
red to the astonishing and progressive improvements 
Which haye and are now taking place in the worid. Let 
them but reflect that fifty years ago, the powers of the 
steam as a mechanical agent, were unknown to the world 
—that forty yeaus ago, the idea of a vessel being driven 
by.the propulsion of a steam engine, was not suggested 
—and that fifieen years ago, there was not one steam 
boat running on either the Mississippi or any of its vast 
tributaries. Now, the power of steam, as a mechanical 
agent, is applied to almost every buman purpose both 
on the land @nd on the water. Now, vessels of almost 





every class are propelled by steam, on the principal 
rivers of the continents of Anrerica, Europe, Asia, and 
“saps in Africa. And now, there are about one hun- 

red and twenty steam. vessels on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries; and upwards of 300 on the waters of the Uni- 
ted States alone. By the construction of rail roads, and 
the introduction of the locomotive engine upon them, 
distance itself will become annihilated! and the remotest 
parts of this vast empire be brought within the limits of a 
single neighborhood! in which the kindly offices of good 
neighbors will be exchanged between those, who would 
have forever remained without them, strapgers and aliens 
to one another. The application of steam as a mechanical 
power, the invention of the cotton mill, and the introduc~ 
tion of the power loom—inventions which have all oc- 
curred within the last fifty years—have, with ‘the single 
exception of the art of printing, brought about a greater 
revolution in the mora] condition of mankind, than any 
other event which has taken place simoe the creation of 
the world. ‘Their various sre 4p to the arts, and 
their subserviency to the multifarious purposes of human 
ingenuity, comfort and happiness, have taught us the 
astonishing fact, that with the conimand of the necessary 
means, the intelligence and enterprize of the present age 
can effect almostany earthly project. . 

Rail read. Stockbridge, Mass. June 14. | 

Among the useful improvements in the mechanic arts, 
the one we are about to mention, invented by our re- 
spected townsmen, Mr. Richard P. Morgan, stands pre« 
eminent. It has been fairly tested by actual experiment. 

This invention is an improved rad-way carriage, which 
so reduces friction, that one horse may draw, with per- 
fect ease, upon a level road, fifiy tons. Mr. M. has 
proved this fact both upon a small model, and upon a 
wagon, capable of carrying the usual weight of acommon 
wagon, and if any advantage was had, it was in favor of 
the latter. We believe, in all the experiments made by 
Mr. Tredgold, with the pulley and weight, he never 
succeeded in moving more than 150 Jbs. with one pound. 
One pound attached to this carriage, and suspended over 
a pulley, moved quickly seven hundred pounds! 

It will be exhibited in Boston. Friction is obviated at 
the axles, by means of four additional wheels, which ope- 
rate as rollers on the ground axle—the friction wheels 
move one round, only, in going a quarter of a mile. 

We have seen this invention in operation, and fully be- 
lieve that it will place railroads on aground where ca- 
nals can no longer come in competition with them. 

We conecive this to be one of the most important im- 
provements ever mycnted, and, we think it is not too 
much to say, will eventually supply the place of steam 
on level roads, in all countries; as the expense of this 
rail-way carriage is, comparatively, very small. 


_——— 


FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

We sometimes have reason to regret the want of order, 
and, though but seldom we are happy to say, of decen- 
cy, in certain of our members of congress, but we have 
no scencs like those which occur in the French cham- 
ber of deputics—of which we offer the following as a 
sample. 

On the 7th of May, the budget for the year 1828, being 
before the chamber, M. Labbey de Pompieres was the 
first name inscribed on the list, and he ascended the tri- 
bune to oppose the law. He was followed by M. Lafitte, 
who, towards the conclusion of his speech, alluded to the 
recent measure of disbanding the national guard of Paris, 
in the following terms— 

“The ministry tell us there will be no more supple- 
mentary loans. But where is the proof of this? And, 
without mentioning numerous existing causes, does the 
state of Europe authorize sucli confidence of the future? 
The ambition of Russia is marshalled against the ancient 
pride of the porte: the tardy humanity of kings, by in- 
terposing in behalf of Greece, is aboutto augment the dif- 
ficulties of the condition of the east. Here, and in Spain, 
iusensate passions are at work, struggling to be let loose 
against England. What have we to give us confidence 
amidst anticipations so alarming? Do we trust in the’ 
firraness of the ministry? tis not,by insulting. our citi- 
zens, who, for forty years, have borne arms for the main- 
tenanee of order........(Cries of “no,” from the centre. 
Loud cheering trom the left. Great eanfusion, ) 
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“A voice from the centre. Why don’t you impeach 
ministers? 

“M. Lafitte. If I hadthe honor to be deputy of Paris 
I shouldlay on the table an impeachment of the ministry. 
{Increased confusion.| 

_ “A voice in the centre. What signifies that? Impeach 
thenr notwithstanding. 

‘‘Other voices. You have not the right. 

“M. Lafitte. . Let but four other deputies come for- 
ward, and | will sign my name first. ’ 

“Messrs. B. Constant, Labbey de Pompieres, Casimi 
Perrier. So shall we. 

“M. Petou, mounting the tribune. And so shall I. 
(A deputy, who was near M. Petou, here stopped him, 
and spoke to him for sometime. ‘The confusion in the 
ehamber was excessive. ) 

“MM. Lafitte, in continuation. It is not by insulting citi- 
zens, armed————{ Fresh interruption from the centre. ) 

**M. B. Constant. Don’t interrupt; you can reply. 

“M. Lafitte. It is not by insulting citizens, who have 
borne arms for forty years, for the maintenance of order, 
and who inspired respect even in their enemies themselves 
——it is not by such insults that firmness is testified. Will 
the ministry resist with equal steadiness, the spirit of fac- 
tion, as it has resisted the disapprobation of the people?” 


“M. Lafitte then resumed his arguments upon the 
budget, and concluded by proposing an additional ar- 
ticle to the projet, the object of which was, to simplify 
the financial accounts in future, when brought before the 
chamber. M. de Burosse followed M. Lafitte; and, af- 
ter him, M. de Tillele rose, to explain and defend the 
law which had been prepared. Of course, he could not 

ass over the allusion which had been made to the dis- 
anding of the national guard. ‘The moment he adverted 


to it, there were loud cries of hear! hear! and a profound 
silenee ensued. The minister thus proeeeded— 

“I shall say but one word in reply to the threat which 
has been addressed to me. (Expressions of attention. ) 
T mean the threat of calling on the chamber to impeach 
the ministers for the last ordonnance which Sy yodey in 


the Monitexur. reply to the speaker, that 1 ought to 
have dreaded a similar impeachment, had I not counsel- 
led such a measure. 

“M. Petou. In destroying the national guard, you 
have struck a blow at the heart of the chamber. 

“(Cries of order! order! Violent agitation, The pre- 
sident rung his bell violently. ‘You have no right,’ said 
le, ‘to interrupt a speaker; the standing order forbids it. } 

“M. Petou. I wished to impeach ministers. I have 
done my duty, and France will judge of what I have done. 

“(Renewed cries of order! silence! echoed through the 
chamber. Silence was at length restored. | 


“‘The president of the council continued. I should 
have feared an impeachment if I had nod advised the mea- 
sure that has been taken. I shall never tear an impeach- 
ment for doing what the interests of the country impera- 
tively demanded. The country must not be allowed to 


fall back into anarchy by the timidity of the advisers of 


the crown. (Cheersin the centre.) I should have con- 
sidered myself as wanting in duty to the august monarch 
who has given me his confidence, had I acted otherwise 
than Ihavedone. Far from being a ground for impeach- 
ment, that actis a title to your praise, which I shall ever 
rejoice in having merited. 

“<The president of the council here resumed his seat, 
arnidst the cheers of the ministerial benches and the mur- 
murs of the rest of the chamber. M. Forbin des Issart 
aud M. de Moustiers were remarkably vehement in their 
applause. The president endeavored in vain, to re-es- 
tablish silence. 

«(M. Hyde de Neuville. If you wish to interdict the 
murmurs of the chamber, you must also still the cheers. 
(Continued noise. } ; 

‘*M. Lafitte. I ask to reply for one minute— 

‘“The president. You cannot be allowed. - 

“M. Lafitte. To a personal matter— 

‘‘The president. If you require liberty to speak, in or- 
der to re-diseuss the doctrines which you advocated in 
your speech, I have no power to grant you permission, — 
In ageneral debate, the speakers must follow in the or- 
der of enrollment. If you wish to give a simple expla- 
nation of a personal matter, I cannot refuse you a bear- 
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ing, but I shall be obliged to interrupt you if you enter 


again on the discussion. 

**M. Lafitte. I declare to you, that I shall not recur to 
my doctrines; I shall support them ata future opportu. 
nity; but [ must confess it is not on a matter purely per 
sonal that Task to be heard; I wish merely ‘to eouey 
certain facts, which the minister has not properly under- 
stood. 

“The president. ‘That is, to enter again into the ques. 
tion, 

‘*M. Lafitte. Will you 
the wpe: question. 

‘‘The president. When all those who have put ¢ow, 
their names have spoken. Mi 

‘*M. Lafitte. I claim then now, my turn of enrol. 
ment. I shall see that 1 am not put down by the vote for 
closing the discussion. 3: 

“The president. I have 
those already inscribed. ”’ 

After some further debate, an adjournment pf the 
question, te the following day was moved and adopted. 


PIRACY AND MURDER. 

We do not often publish articles like the following, 
but there is something so peculiarly horrid in the piracy 
and murder committed on board the brig Crawford, and 
in the history of Tardy, that we give the accounts of 
them, in addition to what we have previously inserted in 
relation to the affair. k oitenke 

Norfolk, June 18. We mentioned in ofr Saturday’s 
publication the arrest and commitment to the jail of this 
borough, of the three Spaniards, charged witb. being ac- 
tors im the late shocking murders on board the brig 
Crawford, whose names are, perhaps more correctly, 
understood to be Felix Barbeita, Jose Hilario. Casuris, 
alias Pepe, and Jose Morando, alias Courro. We sta« 
ted also, that they were under examination .before the 
mayor, when our paper went to press. The result of, 
the investigation disclosed some further: particulars of 
the horrid transaction, while the evidence of the mate 
and the French passenger, only tended to confirm, by a 
more minute detail, the facts which we gave, in relation 
to it in Thursday’s Beacon. We copy the following ac- 
count of the examination from this mortiing’s Herald, 

W hile the cook was preparing breakfast’ on the morn- 
ing of the 3ist May, Tare y made himself very officious 
in giving him directions, particularly .m the manner of 
preparing a dish of fried eggs—which the cook did not 
take take in good part, but told him surlily that he want- 
ed no advice, and would thank him to go away. Tardy 
still persevered however, and used sundry arts to gef 
the cook away from his post, which only served to make 
him the more dogged and determined to stick by it.— 
Finding this would not do, Tardy took from his waist~ 
coat pocket as much of a yellowish powder as he could 
hold between his thumb and two fingers, and sprinkled 
it over the eggs, telling the cook it was a kind o 
always used with eggs by those who understood the mght 
way of cookingthem. The cook, however took a spoon 
and seraped off the powder, which partly defeated the 
object of the wreteh, but enough remuined to make those 
who ate of the eggs, very sick, and among whom were 
the two witnesses, who were so enfeebled by its opera- 
tion 2s to be unable to do any thing, and at night were 
completely overcome with drowsiness. ‘They had spread 
their mattresses on the quarter deck, and laid down; the 
captain and Mr. Rebinson were in the cabin, both com- 
plaining of sickness. Joseph Dolliver was at the helm. 
They eould give no account how the remaining persons 
on board were disposed of. About 2 o’clock they were 
aroused by loud cries of distress—the mate fearing the 
vessel had run foul of something, rushed torward. Saw 
Dolliver and Potter running up the main shrouds utter- 
ing the most doleful cries, as having been desperately 
wounded, In running forward one of the Spanish pas- 
sengers stabbed him (the mate) with a knife in the shoul- 
der; upon which he turned and ran togvards the cabin, 
from which he saw the captain come out, reel a few 
steps, and then fall prone upon the deek. His next im- 
pulse was to follow Doliiver and Potter to the cross 
trees. Potter appeared to be dying, he was stabbed in 
the abdomen, and his entrails had protruded through the 
aperture of the wound. Immediately after ascending 
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eS h two of the Spaniards go to 
e saw 

to te rte, on armed with a musket, and call up 
re “Bicknell from below. ‘The poor fellow came u 
Asa in piteousl , (for he too, as appeared from a band- 
og Fad wound around his middle, had been stabbed, ) 
ay gs soon as he reached the deck the murderers fired 
w.. maskets at him and he fell dead at their feet.— 
ther y had this ferocious act been perpetrated when he 
ieard a plunging in the water, and after a little while two 
ices erying out to those on board, and imploring them 
a such tones as ought to have penetrated the hardest 
art, to throw over ‘‘a barrel—a plank—an oar—any 
hing to save their lives!” ‘Their prayers were unheeded 
gad with a loud and fervent. supplication of mercy from 
jim who is all merciful, they sunk beneath the salt wave 
and were heard no more. These are supposed to have 
igen Mr. Robinson and the American carpenter. 

It has already been"stated that the mate came down 
fom the cross trees upon an assurance from Tardy that 
his life would be spared. The villain knew his useful- 
gess a8 @ Navigator, and therefore kept his word. A 
jmilar assurance was given to Dolliver, but he had no 
goner reached the deck than he was despatched by 
Courro and Pepe and thrown overboard. The cook, 
ho had taken refuge in the foretop also came down at 
their bidding, and was spared for the time, though they 
intended ultimately to murder him. Poor Potter expir- 
ed and fell from the foretop into the sea. _ 

Mr. Ginoulhiac was saved from the stilettees of the 
Spaniards by the interposition of Tarcy, who spared 
him in consideration of his being a countryman. The 
prisoners were each interrogate through an interpreter 
(professor Fay), whether they had any thing to say in 
reply to the evidence. As it might be supposed they 
professed innocence, and threw all the guilt upon the 
miserable suicide, Tardy. One of them said, that he 
ad his two companions had no other view in gone in 
the vessel than to see the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and to purehase a vessel, for which purpose 
they had taken along with them $17,000 in specie, which 
hey put ip charge of the American captain, but that he 
ind made away with it, probably with the connivance of 
Tardy, but some dispute arising between Tardy and the 
apta, they got to such high words that they awoke 
him and his companions, and they found the American 
captain threatening Tardy, with a brace of gr and a 
dagger; that they took the arms away from the American, 
vluch Tardy afterwards getting possession of, murdered 
his antagonist and one or two others, and he supposed it 
prohable the rest jumped overboard from fright'— 
Auther said he was asleep under the boat the whole 
time, aml knew nothing of what occurred until the next 
morning; andthe third expressed his astonishment that 
he, an honest man going passenger in a vessel, about his 
lawful business, should be accused of so horrid a crime! 

They evinced not the least concern for their situation, 
bit were quite at their ease. Felix appears to be about 
55 years of age, and is much the worse looking of the 
three, having an expression in his swarthy, cadaverous 
features not easily mistaken. Courro and Pepe are 
hout 25; the former has nothing striking in his counte- 
mnee exeept the length and monotony of the face, the 
mvex surface of which is unbroken, save by a long, 
‘trait rounding nose, and oval shaped mouth, from the 
‘yes to the chin. Pepe is of short stature, but well 
made, and has an air of shrewdness and vivacity; it is 
believed, however, that he is the most hardened villian 
of the three, as he boasted to Mr. Ginoulhiae that “he 
had the honor of killing eaptam Brightman and the Irish- 
nan, with his own hands.” ‘They are all doubtless pro- 
essed bravoes, whose trade is blood. 

They were all three sent back to the jail, where they 
ve held subject'to the federal authority. The cireuit 
out of the United States is now in session at Rich- 
iond, and should the documents touching the case have 

«a forwarded in time to reach the judge before the 
rt adjourns, it is expected the prisoners will be or- 
dered there for trial. 

Ve learn from ‘one of the gentlemen of Hampton, 
vho were instrumental in the arrest of the three Spa- 
hurds, aecomplices in the inhuman deeds on board the 
"S Crawford, that the success of their exertions is 


mond county, who, with an alacrity characteristic of a 
good citizen and a man of humanity, furnished the pur- 
suers with good horses, joined them in thei laudable 
efforts, (ridmg bare back himself), and procuring for 
them on the road, every facility and accommodation ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of their object. 
TARDY THE PIRATE, 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

The Norfolk Herald says that, Tardy ‘‘was about fif- 
ty seven years of age, and small of stature.”” The Bea- 
eon says ‘the had practised dentistry at Havana.” Put- 
ting these and other circumstances together, no doubt 
remains on our mind that he was the villain, some of 
whose soul-appalling crimes are mentioned by a corres- 
pondent in the following communication: 
This man, appears, has at last been his own executione 
er, after having been many years on our coast, and in 
our cities, planning and executing his black and hellish 
deeds with all the coolness of a dpisor., and after having 
been suffered by the mildness of our laws to escape the 

llows, and repeat hic marders, when in many other 
Phristion countries he would long since have hung in gib- 
bets, and not only have been a solemn warning to others, 
but, for any thing we know, his early exccution would 
have saved hundreds of lives, and certainly the eight lives 
on board the brig Crawford. 

There is very little doubt that this same Tardy was on 
board a schooner commanded by captain Latham, bound 
from New York to Charleston, about the year 1815, and, 
after poisoning the passengers, had the hardihood and 
address to have the deed c tothe cook, who had 
always before borne an excellent character, but who was 
arrested in Charleston on the schooner’s arrival, was tri- 
ed, and circumstances made tq appear so inst him, 
that he was condemned, and ac lyrexecuted, persisting 
until the last that he was an innocent man, and knew noth- 
ing of the crime far which he was to suffer. This poor 
fellow was a black man—and lefta family at the east- 
ward, and all those who know him where he belonged 
believe in his innocence: yet he was swung into eternity 
by the management of the guilty Tardy, who had the 
advantage of a white face to sacrifice the db/ack cook. 

We next hear of Tardy on board the Boston packet 
schooner Regulator, then commanded by captain Pres- 
bury Norton. Tardy took passage/at Boston for Philadel- 
phia, under the title of doctor Tardy and, on ne, 
poison was again resorted to. One evening, r sup- 


per, all in the cabin were taken violently sick, excepting 


fardy, who had always declined using sugar from his first 
oing on board, (that no doubt being part of his plan. 

Tardy, acting as physician on the oceasion, declar 
from the symptoms that they were poisoned, and all con- 
sidered his bemg on board a fortunate cireumstance, as 
he was able to assist them, and actually administered 
medicines which were taken freely. All began to re- 
cover excepting a German gentleman passenger who died, 
and was committed to the deep. 

The morning after the captain and passengers were at- 
tacked, ‘Tardy discovered arsenic in the sugar bowl, mix- 
ed with the sugar, and immediately suggested Ais sus- 
picions of the steward, (another black a and after 
arrival in this city the consignees immediately had an ex- 
amiuvation into the circumstances; but from their own and 
the captain’s knowledge of the steward, they doubted his 

uilt, and after a strict and close examination, they left 
him at liberty. ‘Tardy, however, persisted in his pretend- 
ed belief of the stewapd’s guilt; but said so much that 
he excited suspicions against himself, and afterwards in- 
ereased them by a claim he made to have all the effects 
of the deceased German passenger, on the plea that the 
gentleman had yerbaily given them to him just before 
his decease, in consequence of his attentioniohim. The ea 
tain did not feel authorized to deliver them to Tardy, and 
applied to his consignees, who positively refused to have 
them given up to him, and, were induced to set a spy 
over him, who ascertained that he went with his baggage 
to the Mansion House hotel, in Third street, where he 
remained that night, and then removed to an obscure 
house in North Water street, above Vine street, Here 
he did not continue long before he —_ to lay another 





Manly attributable to Mr. Edwin Goodwin, of Nanse- 


plan of piracy, to be executed on board one of the Rich- 
mond packets, but a man in whom he had confided turn- 
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ed against him, and he was betrayed before the vessel | 


sailed; and was then arrested and charged with the crime 
on board the Regulator, for which he was tried and con- 
demned to serve seven years in Walnut street prison at 
hard labor. There he was found to be very obstinate, 
and refractory, and cunanely issuing threats of reveng- 
ing himself when he should be released. He is said to 
have boasted among his comrades that he had sent more 
men into eternity than any convict who had ever been in 
our penitentiary. After his discharge he took passage in 
the brig Francis, for Savannah, but as he was about to 
embark he was recognized, and immediate notice giv- 
en her owner, who very prudently had him and his bag- 
gage put onshore. We next hear of Tardy in Charles- 
ton, (S. C. ), where he took forcible possession of a pilot 
boat lying in the harbor, and with two blacks, was about 
to put to sea on a piratical expedition, but was discovered, 
pursued, and brought back, and notwithstanding this act 
and information immediately sent to the mayor of Charles- 
ton, of Tardy’s character, and former crimes, we now 
again hear of his most horrid and infernal deed on board 
the brig Crawford. How he obtained hic liberty, or es- 
caped the death so often due to his crimes, let those 
who have charge of the public safety tell us. 

Tardy was a Frenchman by birth, a man of small size, 
dark complexion, abont 55 years ofage at his death; wore, 
while on board the schr. Regulator, and at the time he 
took passage,in the brig Frances, a blue trock coatand ge- 
nerally carried a small cane; had a genteel appearance 
and a good address; spoke several languages, and was 
capable of forgeing any papers he might find necessary. 

e was a cold blooded pirate, and has unquestionably 

been guilty of, and aceessary to, as many murders as any 
villain on record. The extent of his crimes was only 
known to himself; but sufficient is known by us to make 
us mourn over the depravity of human nature. When a 
man ean, in cold blood, murder deliberately, and that 
while professing to aid a fellow being in agonies caused 
by himself, (as in the case of the German passenger in 
the Regulator), or, after murdering, shift the punishment 
due to himself on an innocent negro, as in the case of cap- 
tain Latham, he is guilty of crimes too black to be believ- 
ed, were not the evidence too positive to admit of 
doubt. a sb 

Let those who have in charge the revision of our ¢rimi- 
nal system refiect well how they will dispose of such 
characters, and those in authority be cautious how they 
extend their pardon to such infernal beings. 





MAMMOTH BONES. 
[From the Charleston Courier.) __ 
Extract of a letter from a medical gentleman in New Or- 
leans, to his friend in this city. 4 
New Orleans, 4th April, 1827. 

The bones at present exhibiting in this ety, I cannot 
but consider, in common with every one who has seen 
them, as one of the greatest curiosities in natural histo- 
ry. They evidently once belonged to an animal, or ra- 
ther, Ishould say, a monster, whose species, like that of 
the mammoth, has Jong since become extinct, If the 
creature which once wielded them be not of antedeluvian 
age, we can scarecly conceive how the tradition of its ex- 
istence has not. been preserved; but the tale, however, 
imay once have been told, and might have even now been 
tumiliar to us, but for the ignorance and rapacity of the 
orizinat Spanish settlers. —These bones were discovered 
by accident, in one of the extensive pramics near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and contains the following 
portions, to wit: fifteen or twenty vertebra; one of the 
bones of the cranium; two ribs, and a part of a third; one 
thigh bonc; two or three bones of the leg; and scveral 
large masses of cancellated structure. 

‘To what description of animal these onec belonged, 
remains yet to be determined, and until more oi the 
skeleton be discovered, any opinion on this point can be 
but idle conjecture. Alchough it is evident these could 
have composed but asmall! part of the animal, yet still 
they are suflicient to assure us (as will appear in the 
deseription I shall attempt to give of them) that the mon- 
ster of which they formed a part, must have been of 
enormous dimensions; of a size, indeed, which to those 
who fiave not seen the specimens before us, would bor- 


ae - ~~ 


To begin with the vertebre; these are regularly for, 
ed, and in a tolerable state of preservation. They }; ne 
a body, and oblique, transverse, and spimous process. 
The mean diameter of the bodies of the vertebr= sty 
sure sixteen inches, and they are twelve inches jn depth, 
The passage of the spinal marrow is nine by six inches. 
the spinous processes stand off, backwards and down. 
wards, fourteen inches in the dorsdl, and somewhat toa 
in the lumbac vertebre, three of which latter are entire. 
the bodies still retain their annular tip of hard bone, ang 
have the general aspect of those of other animals, but, 
gigantic proportion. 4 

2d. ‘The cranial bone which is among’ the collectioy 
measures in its greatest length, twenty feet and som, 
inches, and three or four feet in its extreme width, taper. 
ing to a point, and of the enormous weight of twelve hy, 
dred pounds! f 


From its shape and general appearance, I should ¢,jj 
it the temporal bone, and what confirms me in this belicf 
is, a large process standing out in an oblique directiog 
from its dorsum, bearing a strong resemblance to the 2y. 
gomatic process in man, and other animals. Behind this 
process, say about one toot, indeed, I may say at its 100, 
is a large foramen passing through the bone, and oper. 
ing inwardly, which possible may have been for the exit 
of some large nerve, or the passage of ap artery. |t jj 
the opinion of several that the process above mentioned, 
was a weapon of defence for the animal, but this, thouy), 
a plausible conjecture, I cannot subscribe to, inastaueh 
as there are on the dorsum of what I would eal] thie 
squamous portion, or ala, a number of ruge or furrows, 
which were evidently formed by the attechiiesis of mus. 
cles; and as there furrows all radiate towards this pro- 
cess, I cannot but regard it inthe manner I have express 
edabove. Still, however, eandour cautions me not to in 
sist on what I have said to the contrary, for having had as 
yet but few opportunities for the prosecution of tre sv. 
dy of comparative anatomy, I cannot say that the pecu- 
liarities which this process presents, may not justify te 
opinion, that it is a weapon ofdefence. These peculiwi- 
tics are few, and I shall briefly state them. The process 
is of triangular and pyramidal shape, with its base at 
tached to the main bone, and having its flat surfaces 
grooved its whole length. It projects from the bone, 
about one foot from the foramen above mentioned, for- 
ing with ita very acute angle, and running in the same di- 
rection with the tapering extremity of the main bow. 
Its structure does not differ, so far as I have examined i, 
from other bones, and instead of being of the close cou- 
pact texture we would look for, were this process a wes 
pon of defence, it is cancellated with merely an extend 
covering of hard bone. ‘The internal surface or costa o! 
this bone is smooth, and has several furrows formed Wy 
the ramifications of what I suppose to Lave been tl 
meningeal artery. The squamous structure 1s very tis 
tinct, and there is evidently a petrous portion. ‘The 
bone has towards its pointed extremity, a hard extemd 
and comparatively thin vitreous internal table, with th 
intermediate diploe. 

3d: The ribs are weil formed, and in a perfect state 
of preservation, measuring nine feet long the curve, 24 
about three inches in thickness. 

4th. ‘The thigh bone is short, being no longer than on 
foot six inches, but very thick. The head of this bone 
fully as large as that of an intant 6 months of age. 

5th. ‘The bones of the leg are as long, though not 2 
thick, as that of the thigh. 

I should not omit to mention that three of the teeth ar 
also exhibited, which are of the canine shape, six inches 
in length. 

Of the nature or species of this monster, we have y¢ 
to learn. It has been conjectured that it was amp 
bious, perhaps of crocodile species, and in this opinic™ 
I certainly concur, inasmuch as the great length and fat 
ness of the head, (judging from the specimen of erat 
bone), and shortness of the feet, would justify such # 
idea. It has been stated, as the caleylation of a profes 
sor of the Transylvania university, that the animal wht 
alive, could not havefmeasured less than 25 feet arau 
the body, and 130 feet in length. 
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